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I Thank Thee. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


I thank thee, Lord, for trials sent; 

It is the twig by breezes bent 

That firmer clasps the ground. 

I thank thee for the bitter word 

That makes thy voice still plainer heard— 
A tender, loving sound ! 


I thank Thee for the tears that wean 
My soul from earth, and make it clean, 
Washed in a moulten fire. 

I thank thee for thy staff and rod, 
Both mercies, in the hand of God, 
Guiding ever higher. 


I thank Thee for the joy I find 
In sins forgiven, cast behind 
Thy back, forevermore; 

I thank thee, for in this I look, 
By faith, into thy record book, 
And read my own name o’er. 


I thank Thee for the light and shade 
Of which this earthly life is made, 
A sacred, holy plan. 

I thank thee for the home above, 
Eternity of boundless love, 

Prepared for ransomed man. 


Lord, may I ever thankful be, 

Thy dear, strong arms enfolding me, 
No will but thine to know. 

Then when I meet thee face to face, 
Upon my spirit thou canst trace 

The lessons learned below. 


ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE 
TRACK OF ST. PAUL—XVII.. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


From Palermo, going due north, in 

one night, by steamer, we came into 
the harbor of Naples, far famed in 
song and story, the city spread out 
before us around the circling beach, 
and, climbing up, the amphitheater of 
hills while high up on our right 
Mt. Vesuvius showers its fire and fills 
the air with strange thunder. Noble 
islands all around spring out of the 
smooth waters, and are bestarred with 
villages that nestle in among the 
hills and vines in sweet contentment. 
A blue, dreamy haze hangs over the 
water and land and city, and all 
about is a scene of enchanting 
loveliness. “See Naples and die,” is 
an old Italian proverb, which, to say 
the least, is putting it strongly, but 
which expresses, with pardonable ex- 
aggeration, the surpassing beauty of 
this city and its environs. The Bay 
of Naples has long had the reputa- 
tion of being the most beautiful in 
the world, but it is not near so mas- 
sive nor so grand as the harbor of 
Sitka, in Alaska. But Naples is the 
scene of a long history and classic 
associations. ‘Tradition says it was 
founded 1300 B. C., and was for a 
long time a great city in language, 
custom and’ government. Here the 
last Roman emperor retired to one 
of the forts of Naples when dethron- 
ed. Here was the favorite residence 
of Virgil, where is the poet’s tomb. 
Here, on this lovely shore, the apostle 
Paul landed on his way to Cesar’s 
judgment seat. Here the old Ro- 
mans loved to come and sun them- 
selves in the soft atmosphere. On 
yonder Island of Capri, which we 
pass as we enter the harbor, are still 
seen the ruins of the palace of Tib- 
erlus; and Cicero had a villa at 
Pompeii. Naples is the largest city 
in Italy, having more than half a 
million inhabitants. The chief at- 
traction of the city is the great mu- 
seum, filled with the remains of 
ancient Roman life, especially the 
frescoes from the walls of the buried 
city of Pompeii. These paintings, 
though coming from a_ third-rate 
Roman city, representing Greek art 
in its decay, are still the wonder 
and admiration of the world. In 
erace of form, and _ richness of 
color, they surpass anything of mod- 
ern production, and furnish many a 
model for the architecture and decor- 
ation of the finest houses in Berlin, 
Paris, London or New York. To- 
day you will see artists from every 
part of the world here in this muse- 
um, studying and copying these Pom- 
peuian frescoes. In the matter of 
decorative art, Wendell Phillips may 
well claim, as he does in his eloquent 
lecture on “The Lost Arts,” that there 
are many things in which the an- 
cients, whether Romans, Greeks or 
Kgyptians, were superior tothe boast- 
ful moderns. A visit to this museum 
is an excellent preparation for a visit 
to Pompeii, for it presents an epitome 
of the daily domestic life of a Ro- 
man (1,800 years ago), so that you can 
follow all the hours of the day in 
their duties, amusements and domes- 
tic arrangements. 

For more than a hundred years the 
gvovernment of Naples, and then of 
Italy, have been exhuming Pompeii, 
and still not more than one-third of 
the city is uncovered. A rich harvest 
has already been brought to light, 
which has added immensely to our 
knowledge of the past. In this mu- 
seum you can see cooking stoves, 
brought out from the ashes of Pom- 
peu, almost like those in use to-day, 
with similar cooking implements. 
Here are dishes, mirrors, scales for 


weighing, exactly like those of to- 
day, weights and measures, and tools, 
surgical instruments, forceps, tweez- 
ers, operating tools of various kinds, 
even such as we supposed were only 
made in modern times; pots and pills, 
and all sorts of apothecaries’ supplies; 
articles of ladies’ dress and fashion, 
rings, and bracelets, and tongs for 
crimping and curling the hair. Here 
you can also see the work and in- 
struments of the gambler in his den, 
loaded dice, which show that 
money was gained then, as now, by 
fraud; tickets of admission to the 
games; and, most interesting of all, 
various fruits and loaves of wheat 
bread baked eighteen centuries ago. 
They appear to be well done; in fact, 
a little stale. The stamp of the bak- 
er is still clear, indicating which loaf 
was made of wheat and which of 
bean flour. 

After a visit to the museum, it is 


sand years ago. 
_paths on each side of the streets are 


the modern civilization. 


with increased interest that we come 
to the buried city itself, which is 
reached in a half-hour by rail from 
Naples. Pompeii was destroyed by 
an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in the 
reign of Titus, in the year 79 A. D., 
and so completely was it buried that 
the very site of it was unknown for 
1,700 years. It was only in 1748 that 
an accidental discovery drew atten- 
tion to its remains, and not till within 
a few years that excavations were 
prosecuted with much vigor. Now 
the city has been partly uncovered, 
the roofs are taken off from the 
houses, and we can look down into 
the very homes of the people, and 
see the interior of their dwellings, 
and all the details of their domestic 
life. The first place we entered in- 
side the ruins was a small museum of 
the dead, a sort of somber introduc- 
tion to the scenes which were to fol- 
low. The guides told us not more 
than a third of the city had been ex- 
humed, and only about 700 bodies of 
those who perished have been found. 
For hours you can wander about here 
among the houses and through the 
streets of this silent city of the dead 
and vanished. Here you walk over 
the very pavements that were laid be- 
fore the Saviour was born, the stones 
still showing the ruts worn by the 
wheels of Roman chariots two thou- 
The narrow foot- 


there just as they were trod by those 
men and women long since gone. 
They are paved with smooth blocks 
of lava stone, and at the street-cross- 
ings are well-worn stepping stones, 
raised above the level of the carriage 
way for the convenience of foot pas- 
sengers. 

Here, along the streets, you see the 
lead water-pipes, with shut-off ar- 
rangements; you see how the con- 
necting pipes were conducted into 
the houses with faucets and fixtures, 
just as modern plumbers arrange 
them. You are conducted into three 
public bath-houses and see something 
of the luxury of those old Roman 
days, in these magnificent lavatories, 
paved with marbles and mosaics, with 
places for depositing the bather’'s 
clothes, with furnaces for heating the 
water, and pipes for conveying it, 
and rooms for reclining and cooling 
oneself after the bath, and other re- 
finements of luxury which we had 
vainly conceived belonged only to 
The bath- 
tubs, and even some of the rosin with 


which the fires were kindled under 


the boilers, are very suggestive. The 
daily avocations are traced with start- 
ling vividness as you walk along the 
streets and through the different 
apartments of the houses. Here are 
‘the signs of the vanquished occu- 
pants, as if their work and business 
and pleasure had been interrupted 
only yesterday. Here you see the 
merchant's store, the apothecary’s 
shop, the barber’s shop and the black- 
smith’s forge. The bakery still stands 
with the implements of the trade, ves- 
sels for flour,and for water, the trough 
for kneading the bread, and the oven 
for baking—long brick ovens such as 
we used to see in the early days of 
this country. _There are signs and 
tell-tale inscriptions on the walks, 
just as you see in the cities of to-day. 
School-boys scribbled on the walls as 
now, and sentimental people wrote 
verses and names; wits wrote their 
jokes, politicians hung out signs an- 
nouncing themselves for office and 
soliciting votes, and city fathers post- 
ed notices on the street corners—all 
remaining there to this day, just as 
when the volcanic shower sealed up 
the secrets and treasures of this gay 
and godless city. 


The Educational Department of the 
San Francisco Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association closed April Ist. 
The annual Elocutionary Prize Con- 
test, and other appropriate exercises 
in connection with the closing of the 
Educational Department, will take 
place Thursday evening, April 7th. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


There is nothing which affords me 
so much interest as the study of the 
different races of the world, and in 
my recent tour around the world I 
took more delight in observing the 
different people whom I met than 
any scenes in nature. Having an op- 
portunity to travel through the South 
some months since, I determined to 
look a little into the so-called Negro 
question. When in China, I often 
met missionaries whose homes were 
in the South, and these frankly con- 
fessed to me that the white people 
would not. allow themselves to be 
governed by the Negroes, and that in 
order to maintain their supremacy 
they had kept the Negro from voting; 
yea, they had even shot him down in 
cold blood. These missionaries never 
pretended to justify this conduct, and 
yet they were unwilling to permit the 
Negroes to rule them, and this spirit 
still exists in the South to-day, and 
that to by Christian people who are 
engaged in many philanthropic and 
religious enterprises. 

In talking with some leading Chris- 
tian men and women, I found that 
there exists still a strong prejudice 
against the Negro. Said an intelli- 
gent physician tome: “The colored 
people are not much better off than 
before emancipation. Before the 
war, a slave-holder always fed his 
slaves well; it was to his interest to 
do so; but now this is not so, and 
they often have not enough to eat.” 
He said that the Negroes lacked en- 
ergy, and cited several things which 
would improve the race. (1)“Industry: 
The colored people, as a rule, are lazy 
and do not work unless compelled to 
do so; whereas, the white people, who 
before the war were unused to labor, 
are now earning their own living by 
the sweat of their brow.” (2) “They are 
an immoral people; their plantation 
life led them to besuch.” A lady who 
has come from the North and who 
has labored among them, said that 
the colored girls were very immoral, 
and that education had not improved 
them very much. She even cited sev- 
eral persons who were leading open 
immoral lives. (3) “The colored people 


lack honesty, for many of them not | 


only lie, but also steal. These vices 
were learned during slavery, but in 
this respect the people have not im- 
proved as much as they might have 
done. They are still dishonest.” 
Several cases came under my own 
notice where a theft was committed 
and after the detection of the indi- 
vidual he tried to lie out of it. (4) 
“They lack the purpose to improve 
their race, and spend their time in 
non-essentials. Colored editors will 
think more of describing a dress par- 
ade or afancy ball than of writing 
upon sound social and economic 
principles. They dabble in politics, 
when they ought to concern them- 
selves with the moral elevation of 
the race. Emancipation has only 
stopped one thing, and that is the 
co-habitation of white men with col- 
ored women. It is disgraceful now 
for a white man to live with a colored 
woman.” And this statement is. no 
doubt true, for a minister, in speak- 
ing of a white lady that had married 
a Chinese, said: “She would not 
have married a Negro.” This feeling 
against the Negro is our only protec- 
tion that the white race will not be 
amalgamated with the colored race. 
Were there no antipathy against the 
colored race, there would be more 
and more intermarriages, and the 
white race would disappear,” contin- 
ued my informant. 

Good men cherish no animosity 
against the colored race, and yet they 
will do all that lies in their power to 
save themselves from a colored gov- 
ernment, and the North would feel 
very much the same if they were 
under colored rule. One prominent 
business man, who is doing all he 
can to save the Chinese, told me that 


if he were in the North he would, 


probably, be a Republican, but in the 
South he must protect himself 
against colored rule, which is a syno- 
nym for the rule of the ignorant. 
“Would you allow a colored man to 
come into your parlor ?” asked I of a 
prominent lady. “No,” said she de- 
cisively. “Why not?’ asked Il “Be- 
cause you cannot treat colored people 
in the same manner as you can white 


people.” “Would you permit a Chi- | 


nese to enter your parlor?” asked L. 
“Yes,” said she, “because the Chinese 
are superior to the colored race.” At 
this I set to musing, and in my rev- 
ery these were my unspoken 
thoughts: “In California the Negro 
would, probably, be received into the 
best room in the house, while the 
Chinese would be debarred. In New 
Orleans the case is entirely reversed.” 

Being not willing to hear only one 
side of the question, I determined to 


interview some of the friends of the 
colored people. With this in view, 
I propounded all my hard and knot- 
ty questions to one who had been 
their instructor for some time. He 
told me frankly that the colored stu- 
dents use less vulgar language than 
the white students of Northern col- 
leges, and that they are quite as apt 
to learn as the white race. He ad- 
mitted that the colored race had seri- 
ous defects, but that they could be 
overcome by education. 

I do not think that the white peo- 
ple of the South and the colored peo- 
ple are growing nearer together, but 
the chasm is rather widening than 
narrowing. Along tle railroad there 
are “colored waiting rooms,” and 
“waiting-rooms for whites’; while 
separate cars are placed at the dis- 
posal of the coloredrace. The color- 
ed people have their own churches, 
preferring to worship with their own 
race rather than mingle with the 
whites. There is not much use in de- 
nying the fact that there exists to-day 
still a very strong prejudice against 
thé colored people of the South, and 
it is a question for a prophet whether 
this race-prejudice will ever entirely 

appear. 

‘The results of my inquiries led me 
té,draw the following conclusions in 
ard to the whole subject: 

1. The white people of the South 
hgve not yet forgotten that they were 
once the owners of the colored race, 
that under no consideration will 
they ever tolerate their former slaves 
to’ govern them. In the manifesta- 
ab of this spirit, they exercise the 


e spirit that Northern people 
would, placed under the same circum- 
stances. Generally speaking, the 
pedple of the South are more friendly 
and hospitable than Northern people. 
Had the slaves been kept in the North, 
the Northern people would not treat 
thé Negro any better than the South- 
erh people treat them now. The Chi- 
nebe receive little opposition in New 
Orleans, merely because their num- 
ber is very small; whereas, in Cali- 
fornia, the Chinese are as much de- 
spised, or more, as the Negro in the 
South. The natural heart. of the 
white man wants to rule, an 
never consent to be ruled by an in- 
ferior race. 

2. There is little use of attempting 
to bring these two classes into per- 
fect harmony, unless a Biblical revival 
should sweep over the entire South, 
and convert men and women of both 
rates according to New Testament 
idéas, so that a white man would be 
just as willing to sit down beside a 
colored man in church as a white 
man. Whatever may be said of Prot- 
estantism as to its doctrines, there is 
one practice that I have observed 
among Roman Catholics which is su- 
perior to ours, and that is that you 
will see men and women of all nation- 
alities sitting side by side when they 
come before God in the Romish 
Church. 

8. Education is the only factor 
which will, in part, solve this ques- 
tion. The colored race are an ignor- 
ant people. There is everything for 
them to learn. Good manners and 
morals can only in this way be 
taught; but, if the desired end is not 
reached in one generation, we need 
not despair, but only redouble our 
efforts in the work of elevating the 
colored masses. Education united 
with religion will uplift any nation or 
people, and when these are given to 
the Negroes of the South in all their 
purity and simplicity, they. cannot 
help but benefit the race. eLet the 
friends of the Negro not be disheart- 
ened nor discouraged because here 
and there the work may have been 
retarded; time will enable us to make 
a more correct estimate of the noble 
work done by our A. M. A teachers 
in the South. C. R. Hacer. 
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Steamers for Japan sail A ril 16th 
and 28th. 


“NEWS FROM MICRONESIA. 


Kosare, Caroline Islands, 
November 4, 1891. 
Dear Mrs. Brewer: Our mail and 
provisions arrived October 29th, and 
we are thankful. -I hoped just this 


heal be done, rather than to have 
the Star hurried off to disappoint us 
when she got here. 

Please tell Mrs. Bray and Mrs. 
Sturges that I sent them both letters 
June 25th, but they may never see 
them. A Crawford schooner left 
Jelmz, bound for San Francisco, early 
in July, but was wrecked on the 4th. 
If our letters were on her they went 
down, as nothing was saved but the 
lives of the men on board. I sent six 
copies of my journal on the 0. &. 
Fowler, October 3, 1890, but they 
were, probably, all lost. 

For three months after the Star left 
us, Dr. Pease was only able to teach 
two hours a day, and conduct his Bi- 
ble-class on the Sabbath. He had to 
lie down much of the time, and it was 
hard to find a comfortable position. 
The internal injuries received during 
his last trip around the islands 
caused him to have night-sweats, 
made him sleepless, and took away 
his appetite. About the first of Au- 
gust he began to realize that he was 
improving; and, although he finds 
that he has limitations, and does not 
dare undertake manual labor, he is 
about superintending affairs, and 
does not suffer very much. We 
dread another trade-wind season trip 
for him, but there is no help for it; 
so we try not to look beyond the 
present. I shall go to the islands 
with him 

We always have something new to 
wonder about every year! This time 
it’ will be whether Captain Bray or 
Captain Garland will be in command. 
A good deal of swearing is done on 
board this vessel, but we are hoping 
our provisions will not smell of sul- 
phur. 

Baby Anna (Forbes) is very cun- 
ning, and feels very grand that she 
can walk; but she has inherited her 
father’s insomnia, poor child, and life 
is not all sunshine. Doctor unites 
with me in kindest regards. Loving- 
ly your friend, Harrier A. PEase. 


Anapua, Ruk, Nov. 28, 1891. 

Our mail and supplies have reach- 
ed us, and we are hastening to geta 
small mail ready to send away by 
this vessel, as she returns straight to 
the Gilbert Islands, and the Captain 
thinks there will soon be a way out 
from there to San Franaisco. We 
have heard nothing from the outside 
world since the Séar left us, and have 
had almost no chance to send mail. 

Our supplies were nearly exhaust- 
ed, as it had been fourteen months, 
and more since the grocer’s cart had 
called around here last—a long time. 
Our flour had been gone some weeks, 
but the Snellings divided with us, as 
we did with them in some other 
things. Mrs. Snelling had still 
enough flour to make one small loaf 
of bread, but we were eating our last 
loaf. 

Our printing-press has come, too, 
all in good order. You must be the 
the bearer of our thanks to the kind 
friends who gave it (Mr. Haven’s Bi- 
ble-class of First church, Oakland). 
I hope we can make it very useful. 
I will write to Mr. Baily, but must 
wait until the Star mail goes, and 
hope we can have some work to show 
then. 

We moved into our new house the 
first week in September. It is very 
comfortable and convenient, and very 
well built. Mr. Bowker is a good 
workman, though slow. It is nice to 
have more room. We have twenty- 
three girls—expect to take in others 
soon; have been waiting, thinking 
possibly Miss Fletcher might bring 
her girls down here, but as that is 
not to be, we intend to get in others 
from the islands near. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snelling are not very 
well. I think she has been growing 
nervously weaker for some time, and 
his head troubles him very much at 
times. 

This is not a letter, but only a 
note—an echo out of the long si- 
lence to let you know that we are 
still alive. Miss Kinney has ‘borne 
the monotony and confinement of the 
year very bravely. She is a dear 
woman. 

It was very fortunate that extra 
rollers were put in with the press, as 
those on the press are wholly spoiled. 
The new ones seem to be in good or- 


| der; but of the new one for the mim- 


eograph, which Mr. Flint purchased 
for us, there is nothing left but the 
stick on which it was made. It had 
softened, and cockroaches had wholly 
devoured it. It seems they couldn’t 
quite manage the stick. Their name 
was legion on the vessel, and alto- 
gether too many have taken up their 
residence on shore here. We have 
never had many at Ruk before. With 
very much love, E. Loaan. 


“Japan has a baseball nine compos 


ed of Michigan, Harvard, Yale, Prine 


ton, and Columbia men. 


| 
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’ THE A. M. A. ESKIMO MISSION. 
BY REV. DR. J. E. ROY. 


That wide-awake new pastor in the 
Plymouth church, Seattle, Wallace 
Nutting, finding that some of his peo- 
ple were engaged in commerce with 
Alaska, took up the happy idea of in- 
teresting them, particularly in this 
newest A. M. A. mission, thus teach- 
ing them the popular doctrine of rec- 
iprocity. And so he has gathered 
up all the ammunition at hand to give 
them a grand salute. The mission is 
on Cape Prince of Wales,the Alaskan 
point that looks across Behring’s 
Straits into Siberia. Of the two mis- 
sionaries who went out two years ago 
—Messrs. H. R. Thornton of Virginia, 
and W. T. Lopp of Indiana—the form- 
er has been spending the winter in 
New York, taking medical lectures. 
As he returns he will take back a 
wife. This latter, together with the 
one that the society is calling for, a 
lady volunteer, to go out as a teacher, 
shows that the missionaries judge it 
quite safe to trust women among those 
natives. 

But when they went out they did 
not know but that they were taking 
great risk as to their own lives. Go- 
ing up the coast from San Francisco 
on a whaling tender, they fell in with 
an old sea captain, who told them that, 
back in 1877, as a whaler came to an- 
chor off that cape, the natives came 
on board, and the officers and crew, 
to save their own lives, had to shoot 
down twenty-five of the assailants; 
and that, for fear of retaliation, ves- 
sels had not since been. stopping 
there much. Put landing their ef- 
fects, and the material taken along 
for their mission buildings, corrugat- 
ed iron and the like, they went to 
work; and, with the aid of natives 
and of some mechanics who were on 
board vessels that were lying there 
for a time, they soon had their houses 
erected, using the nightless days to 
the largest extent. All the trouble 
they had came from those who had 
imbibed freely of white man’s whisky; 
and, finding out the facts as to the 
massacre of the men on the ship at 
anchor, they learned that the men 
going on board had gotten whisky, 
which made them boisterous, and that 
then, unarmed, they were shot down 
at the pleasure of the sailors. . 

But of five hundred people in that 
settlement, the missionaries got- 
ten over three hundred into their 
school. The most effective discipline 
to be applied they found to be the 
debarring of the pupils from the 
school for a certain number of days. 
The people they found to be quite 
friendly and tractable. They were 
much encouraged as to the prospect 
of improving the character and con- 
dition of the Eskimo. They found 
other settlements to which they pur- 
pose to extend their operations. 

That happens to be a part of the 
world that is attracting a good deal 
of attentionjust now. Behring’s Sea 
and its seals will make up an impor- 
tant page in the history of our coun- 
try; and that cape, with its royal 
name, and its point for the crossing 
of the transcontinental telegraph, 
and of the future commerce of our 
own Northwest, may become a cyno- 
sure, indeed. 

Dr. E. P. Goodwin, as he returned 
from Alaska, told us of Mr. Dunean’s 
Indians, who, working for that tele- 
graph company, refused to move on 
Sunday. But, resting on the Lord’s 
Day, they on Tuesday overtook the 
Sabbath-breaking employees and In- 
dians; and, upon being mustered out, 
received a bonus, as their service had 
been specially serviceable to -the 
company. A steamer, going up the 
coast, and putting in on Sunday near 
the Duncan Mission for some freight, 
had to wait till Monday morning, 
twelve o'clock, before it.could get its 
lading handled. Professor G. F. 
Wright of Oberlin, up there to do 
the glaciers in a scientific way, sought 
a couple of Indian servants, not cer- 
tain but that the natives might prove 
dishonest or deserters. But, a fierce 
storm coming up, when he heard the 
men praying for the white men his 
solicitude vanished. One of. these 
had the name of Jackson, having been 
at the Presbyterian Mission, and hav- 
ing, perhaps, taken the nameof Shel- 
don Jackson, the pioneer mission 
up there. This Indian Jackson had 
his own creed, which was as follows: 

1. I believe God is the boss of us 
fellers, and every man all. 7 

2. God loves us. and every man 

3. I feel in my heart I love God. I 
love my brother, my sister, every man 
all. | 

4. I wish every feller love Jesus. 
Then they good. No bad. No fight. 


We have received from Mrs. Bige- 
low, now about eighty years old, the 
widow of a minister, formerly in New 


Hampshire, thirty-five cents to send 


Tue Pactric to home missionaries. 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO GLASGOW 
—XIV. 


In the Highlands. 


aY JAMES B. EDDIE. 


( Concluded. ) 


The division of Scotland into High- 
land and Lowland is natural, but not 
very definite. The north and west 
are the Highlands, the south and 
east the Lowlands. The former are 
generally mountainous and barren, 
the latter level and fertile. 

Nor do the Highlanders and Low- 
landers differ less than the scenery and 
surroundings of their respective 
habitats. The Highlanders are of 
Celtic origin, speak Gelic, and are 
exceedingly conservative and super- 
stitious; the Lowlanders are of mix- 
ed origin—Saxon, Danish and Scan- 
dinavian; are, as a rule, more cultured 
and less conservative, due partly to 
their mode of life, and partly to pro- 
longed intercourse with their neigh- 
bors on the south and east, the Eng- 
lish and French. 

We shall proceed by rail from 
Glasgow, through the Highlands to 
Oban, and from there take boat to 


when the ocean is calm. A few peo- 
ple still find a scant and precarious 
living. 

At Oban we take our passage on a 
small steamer for North Uist, one of 
the islands of the Hebrides. Before 
we have gone far a Seotch mist de- 
scends and the rain pours. In such 
a dense fog on this rocky coast it is 
impossible to go forward, so the steam 
is turned off and we roll about. The 
decks—every available corner in the 
boat—is packed with sheep; we can 
neither find space to walk or stand 
except among the wet, dirty sheep. 
They fill the bit of deck over the little 
cabin so that the windows cannot be 
opened, rendering it more odorous 


were possible. 


The passengers get disgusted, and 
grumble with the officers about the 
sheep occupying the boat, and are told 
that the sheep pay better than they 
(the passengers) do. Toward evening 
the fog lifts a little, so they can steer 
into the leeward of an island, and 
anchor for the night. That evening 
we were due at our port, but did not 
reach it till the following day at 
noon. 


one of the islands where Highland 
life may be seen in all its primitive 
simplicity, unaffected by the changes 
in more civilized circles. 

Some distance north of Glasgow 
we pass through the battle-field of 
Bannockburn, where Bruce gained 
his great victory over the English, 
after learning a lesson of persever- 
ance from the spider. One can hard- 
ly believe that those peaceful scenes 
were once scenes of strife and 
slaughter. On this beautiful morn- 
ing, the cattle graze in the meadows, 
and the golden grain waves in the 
fields. Instead of the bugle call and 
the clash of arms, we hear the songs 
and merry laughter of the reapers. 
A monument marks the center of the 
battle-field, and the little “burn,” 
from which the locality takes its 
name, still murmurs along its pebbly 
bed as it did on the day when it was 
dyed with human blood, and wound- 
ed soldiérs crowded to its brink to 
quench their burning thirst six hun- 


dred years ago. 


~ Northward a little frcm Bannock- 
burn is a lofty tower on the top of a 
high, lonely hill, a grateful tribute to 
the memory of the hero, William 


Wallace, from his countrymen. True | 


worth may be long overlooked, but it 
is never altogether unrewarded, even 
in this world. 

Still farther north on the left is the 
ancient town of Sterling, once the 


stock and crops. 


After landing, we have twelve miles 
to go overland. We are packed into 


‘a little wooden cart, without springs. 


A half-dozen words comprises the 
English vocabulary of our driver, 
but he smiles and says “yees” to all 
our questions and remarks. The lit- 
tle hairy Highland pony trets down 
hill and walks on the level road; 
but going up hill he obstinately re- 
fuses to budge till we have all got 
out of the cart. We soon tire climb- 
ing out and in, and conclude that it 
would be as easy to walk right along. 


These islands are destitute of -trees, 
or even of shrubs. The hills and 
moors are covered with heather. In 
some localities small patches here and 
there are cultivated, and yield a 
scanty return of grain. Some of 
those patches are not so large as the 
floor of an ordinary sized room. 
Small fresh-water lochs abound, many 
of them very picturesque, with water 
lilies floating on their bosom. One 
word describes the weather all the 


year round—rainy. Itis in one of 
these islands that Black lays the 


scenes of his “Princess of Thule.” 
In this work charming descriptions of 
island life and scenery are to be found. 
| The people own a few cattle and 


horses and many sheep. During 
summer all the men go away to the 


herring fishing, and the women are 


left behind to care for the family, 
But even when the 


capital of Scotland, and standing be- | men are at home the women are left 
tween the Highlands and Lowlands, to do the heavy work in the peat 


the key to both. On the north side 
of the town stands the gloomy old 
castle, above a steep and frowning 
precipice. 

Past Sterling we are fairly in the 
Highlands. We skirt the shore of 
lovely Loch Arne, with its numerous 
bays and isles. We also pass the 
Trossacks, the Yosemite of Scotland, 
which, though only a few miles in ex- 
tent, is far-famed for its scenery. 


The Highlands of Scotland are 
justly famed for their wonderful 
scenery. The mountains tower all 
round in solemn grandeur; here the 
gray rocks and jutting crags, the 
home of the eagle; there.the blue 
heather melting into different shades 
of green; yonder gleam the everlast- 
ing snows. This glen, how beautiful! 
Down the center dashes a mountain 
torrent of dark water; the rocks form 
many waterfalls and cataracts; bunch- 
es of ferns are watered by the spray; 
the birch and hazel bend lovingly 
over the stream; the dark-green 
Scotch fir andthe graceful, tasseled 
larch mingle their branches and col- 
ors together in a canopy; and high 
up the side of the glen is here and 
there a mountain ash loaded with red 
berries. Nor is life wanting. The 
trees abound with singing birds; the 
timid rabbit darts across the path, 
and hides among the brackens, and 
from a distance a glimpse of a deer 
may be caught; while from the hills 
above come the cries of the curlew 
and the crowing of the moorfowl. 

Where are such wonderful effects 
of light and shade as in the High- 
lands? No pen can describe or pen- 
cil portray them; they have to be 
seen to be felt. Often from a drift 
in the low overspreading clouds the 
sun pours his beams on some partic- 
ular spot, while the adjacent country 
is in gloom, producing strange and 
weird effects. 

Beautiful Oban, at the end of this 
fine bay, is a favorite summer resort. 
In old times the Highlanders preyed 
upon their neighbors by pouncing 
upon and carrying off their herds 
and crops; now, agreeably to modern 
methods, they prey upon travelers 
and tourists. 

Immediately north of Ohan stands 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in 
Scotland, rising over 3,000 feet from 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. A 
short distance southwest of Oban is 
the little island of Iona, ever memor- 


able in the history of Scotland and 


the Christian Church as the scene of 
the life and labors of the holy Saint 
Columba. The ruins of the old mon- 
astery still stand, and near by a Pres- 
byterian church. The sun shines on 
the moss-grown walls to-day, and 
the great, restless ocean murmurs as 
it used to murmur in the ears of Col- 
umba, when he and his monks kept 
their nightly vigils. It is impossible 


_ to land on this sea-girt isle except 


-moors, in the field, and in the house. 


| Overpopulation is one of the great- 
est social problems they have to 
| wrestle with, and that problem is 
rendered more complex by those who 
own land turning it into hunting 
grounds. The whole country is own- 
ed by a few individuals. Until the 
government interfered, many of those 
poor crofters and their families were 
ejected from their homes in the in- 
clemency of winter, and suffered in- 
_tensely, many of them dying of cold 
and hunger. The condition of the 
: Highlanders is quite anomalous. 
They can not hire to do work at 
home; they are generally ignorant of 
any trade or of the English language; 
they have'little or no means to emi- 
grate if they wished to do so; but 
such is their clinging to their native 
place that several families exist upon 
a single croft where there is often not 
a sufficiency for one family. 


Here is a typical hamlet! The 
huts are scattered about promiscu- 
ously without gardens or fences, and 
are, like the huts in Central Africa, 
all built about the same size, and in 
the same style. These huts are oval 
in form, about eight by ten or twelve 
feet. There is usually but one soli- 
tary room. The walls are built of 
stones and turf to the height of about 
five feet, and the roof is thatched 
with turf and heather; windows and 
chimneys are very uncommon. The 
light gets in, and the the smoke gets 
out where they can. 


Stoop, and enter by- the low, nar- 
row door-way. There is no ceiling. 
The rafters and thatch, blackened by 
the smoke, look very dismal. The 
floor is of clay. In the center of it is 
the peat fire, which has to yield both 
heat and light. Atone end are the 
cows and chickens; at the other are 
large wooden beds, which look like 
huge cupboards. They are not ham- 
pered with much furniture. In one 
corner stands a very primitive weav- 
ing machine, and a strong young wo- 
man makes its shuttle fly. The other 
women of the house are busy carding 
and spinning the wool, getting it 
ready to be woven into cloth, out of 
which they make clothes and blank- 
ets. In ‘this single-roomed house 
there lives a family of eleven, be- 
sides cows, and chickens, and other 
animals. 

We are invited to take a seat on a 
bench placed against the wall. It 
begins to move and heave by some 
pressure from beneath. We wonder 
what the cause can be, when, to our 
relief, out jumps a sheep. Milk in 
rather dirty-looking mugs, and very 
heavy, black barley bread, are 
brought in for us. The Highlander 
has still the virtue of hospitality. To 
refuse it would deeply wound his 
feelings. Were we wealthier, he 
would offer us whisky and cheese. 


and unbearable than usual, if that. 


The Highlanders may be described 
as very religious, although there is a 
great deal of incongruity mixed with 
their religion, and it is sadly colored 
by superstition and their wild, native 
fancy. They have a passion for keep- 
ing the Sabbath. In one little town 
they would allow no musical instru- 
ment to be played on that day, but 
they had no scruples about hiring 
their horses and buggies. They at- 
tend church regularly with solemn 
faces. The service is odd. The ser- 
mon and prayers are very, very long. 
The voice of the preacher rises and 
falls in a sing-song fashion. There 
is no instrumental music. 

The precentor, who occupies a little 
seat right in front of the high pulpit, 
leads. He first reads a line in a 
chanting voice; at the last word the 
congregation ‘catches on” and sings 
it. Thus, line by line, the psalm is 
sung through. One does not know 
whether to laugh or cry. There is 
no instrumental music, and the church 
is as bare and cold as it well could 
be. The sacrament days are the 
solemn occasions when everybody 
attends service, the men dressed in 
black and the women with white 
cloths over their heads. The church 
is too small to hold the multitude. 
The preachers vie with one another 
in eloquence and lengthiness. A hill- 
side is their church. The people sit 
among the blue heather. The solemn, 
dirge-like psalm resounds among the 
crags and glens, floats away on the 
breeze; and, doubtless, rises to the 
throne of God as the offering of many 
a pure-hearted worshipper. 


literary and Educational. 


The graduate of Williams College, 
who sat under the teaching of Mark 
Hopkins at any time during the long 
service of over fifty years, which made 
the college so memorable, will be 
gratified to have in his hands the 
book whose title is “Mark Hopkins, 
by Franklin Carter.” President Car- 
ter was eminently the fit person to 
write this volume, which belongs to 
Houghton Mifflin & Co.’s series of 
American Religious Leaders. He was 
not only a pupil, but a member of the 
faculty of the college with Dr. Hop- 
kins, and has been for several years 
also President. The book is not in- 
tended for a complete memoir, but 
it presents the salient points in the 
character and services of the eminent 
person to whom it relates. The an- 
alysis of the elements of power in the 
man is careful, and the estimate high 
and just. Those who were familiar 
with the President as students will 
not find, perhaps, as much new materi- 
al as they would like. It seems 
singular that hardly any of Dr. Hop- 
kins’ own letters to family or friends 
are reproduced. The few letters 
which are printed from his correspond- 
ence with Dr. Ray Palmer, make us 
wish that we could have more 
glimpses of the man derived from 
such unconventioral utterances made 
to friends. We are led to suppose 
that really there is not much of this 
disclosure available for use. Still, it 
should seem, there must be not a 
little of reminiscence in the memories 
of hundreds of people which would 
add vivacity to a full narrative of a 
great life. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of this biographical out- 
line will be the occasion of bringing 
out these treasures of recollections. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Carter has done ex- 
cellent work in this volume. The be- 
loved and honored teacher stands be- 
fore us distinctly. We see, too, that 
he was not merely the guide and 
quickener of his young men, but a 
master of assemblies and influential 
among thoughtful and serious minds 
in the world outside the college. Due 
prominence is given to the connec- 
tion of the President with the Ameri- 
can Board and the great missionary 
cause. (Boston. 1892. $1.25.) 


“Equatorial America” is a book of 


travel by Maturin M. Ballou, a de-. 


scription of a visit to Mt. Thomas, 
Martinique, Barbadoes, and the prin- 
cipal capitals of South America. Mr. 
Ballou has published previously ac- 
counts of his observations in Mexico, 
Alaska, Cuba, Australasia, Scandina- 
via and Russia, and his “Ten Months 
Around the World,” besides several 
other works—a dozen different vol- 
umes—all of which have been issued 
from the press of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., who also give this book their 
usual neat and inviting external ap- 
pearance. So experienced a traveler 
may be relied upon not to go into 
any nonsense or undue enthusiasm 
over what he sees. Nor will he feel 
under obligation to tell everything 
that he sees or reads. We conclude 
that one who should follow these 
pages would feel quite interested, 
and be more at home with regard to 
our South American neighbors than 
many of us who call ourselves Ameri- 
cans are aptto be. Late experiences 
lead us to infer that it’ would be to 
the credit and advantage of the Unit- 
ed States people to know more about 
them. 


Prriopicais.—There are some won- 
derfully life-like photogravures in the 
Overland for March, relating to the 
Indians of North America, and to 
hunting the wild cat in Southern 
California, to the canons of Colorado. 
—— Honorable Horace Davis con- 
tributes a paper on the “Nicaragua 


Canal,” The other sketches and the 

and stories give the usual 
variety. $3. 420 Montgomery street. 
No one who reads Dr. A. F. 
Schaufiler’s paper on “Rescue Mission 
Work,”in the last Magazine of Christian 
Literature, will think that he is carried 
away with mere zeal or enthusiasm. 
That work needs hard sense as well. 
The readers of this number will be 
interested in the diverse notices of 
Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon. 
$2.50. 35 Bond street, N. Y——It 
is a pleasure to see a really first-class 
periodical of its kind reach its semi- 
centennial—that is, the American Ag- 
riculturist. Its January number cel- 
ebrated the beginning of its fifty- 
first volume. Orange Judd Co., N. 
Y. $1.50 The Arena discloses its 
leaning toward the Alliance move- 
ment by an article from the pen of 
General Weaver, and a good portrait 
of him, while another contributor il- 
lustrates by nine other photograv- 
ures of Congressmen, that it calls 
“The Alliance Wedge in Congress.” 
Boston. $5. 


Pampuiets.—We have received No. 
4 of California's Monthly World's Fair 
Magazine, published at Fourth and 
Market streets, by B. Fehnemann. It 
purports to be the authorized official 
organ of the Commission. $3. The 
Register of the University of Califor- 
nia for 1891-92 is a compact reposito- 
ry of information; 190 pages. The 
Summary cof Students shows 918. 
Certainly, we have made progress in 
the higher education. Hartford 
Seminary Register shows ten profes- 
sors, the librarian, and five lecturers, 
and forty-two students. We are 
trying in our garden the seeds fur- 
nished by the established firm of D. 


'M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich, as we 


have tested them in former years to 
our satisfaction. Their handsome 
Seed Annual lies on our table, and it 
is stored with information. A 
further report to the Indian Rights 
Association on the proposed removal 
of the Southern Utes. 


Essays. — “Ecclesiastical Amuse- 
ments” is an essay by Rev. E. P. Mar- 
vin, published by A. W. Hall, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. It does not spare the 
ridiculous zeal for social entertain- 
ments which runs rampant in our 
day. “A Square Man” is the title 
of a talk to young men made by Ger- 
ard B. F. Hallock of Rochester, N. Y.; 
O. D. Grosvenor; $1.50 per hundred. 
“From Easter to Ascension Day” 
has been written by Rev. Dr. E. W. 
Gilman of the American Bible Socie- 
ty. It tells the story of the forty 
days after the resurrection. Thomas 
Whittaker. A dozen copies for $l. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Over the signature “oosephus” we 
find the following in the January Cen- 
tury: “Deepin the heart of Judaism 
is enshrined a sacred, an immortal 
word—duty—which makes of a man 
a moral being and links him to the 
moral source of the universe. Deep 
in the heart of Christianity is enshrin- 
ed a sacred and immortal word—love 
—which makes of man a spiritual be- 
ing and links him to the divine source 
of all life. Humanity needs both 
these words in order to become the 
perfect creation it was meant to be. 
The one gives the conscience, the 
other the heart of mankind; the one 
is the masculine, the other the femi- 
nine element of the world. Judaism 
gives the Ten Commandments and 
Christianity the Beatitudes. But 
only the two together can yield the 
perfect ideal—the love that is simply 
the highest duty, and duty that is 
lost inlove. And,in order to come 
into this closer, higher union, into the 
the faith which makes humanity 
whole, and not a thing of parts, and 
the truth which makes men free, fix- 
ed and formal codes must disappear; 
the outer framework of history and 
theology must fall away, and spirit 
be left free to seek spirit. Then, and 
then only, will life have its whole 
meaning, as part of a larger life 
whose beginning and end are hid- 
den from mortal vision. Religion 
will have full sway, and yet there 
will be none who persecute, and 
and none who are persecuted; “for 
the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cov- 
er the sea.” 


Sranats.—God has placed danger sig- 
nals all along the path which we have 
to follow. There are many rocks, but 
he has placed a lighthouse on every 
one. He warns us in all kinds of 
ways. Shipwrecks of promising lives 
lie along the course, whose lesson he 
that runs may read. Hidden prompt- 
ings and pains, both of body and 
mind, tell us when we are disobeying 
the laws that govern their action. 
History holds up to us the same story 
of the inevitable triumph of good 
and overthrow of evil. In the Serip- 
ture we see the warning of the chosen 
people, of the results of disobeying 
God’s command, and the inevitable 
penalties following from degrading 
this warning. We have also warn- 
ings specially addressed to us, with 
the same solemn motives given for 
obeying.— Advance. 


The three former students of Wash- 
burn College who have been traveling 
through Oklahoma Territory in 4 
“gospel wagon” for the last six 
months report over a hundred con- 
versions as the result of their la- 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


Among a number of memorials 
presented to the Senate this week was 
one from citizens of Philadeiphia, in 
mass-meeting assembled, asking that 
Congress refuse any and all appropria- 
tions for the Columbian Exposition, 
unless coupled with a restriction ab- 
solutely closing the gates of the Ex- 
position on the Sabbath. 

The Senate bill amending the law 
concerning the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in Indian Territory was pass- 
ed by the Senate this week. This 
amendment was made necessary by 
the decisions of the United States 
Courts that the present law does not 
prohibit the introduction and sale of 
beer in the Indian country. 

An association headed by Chief 
Justice Fuller and General John M. 
Schofield has been incorporated here 
under the title of “The Memorial 
Association of the District of Colum- 
bia,” its objects being “the preserva- 
tion and appropriate use of such 
houses and places in the District of 
of Columbia, as the Congress of the 
United States may from time to time 
appropriate the money to purchase, 
or as may come into the hands of the 
society through gift, bequest, or other- 
wise, and the marking with suitable 
tablets or monuments of such historic 
houses or places as shall be perman- 
ently identified, either by means of 
appropriations by Congress, or by gift, 
bequest, or otherwise.” 

Rabbi Hirst of Chicago,who deliver- 
ed a lecture on the Jews as a race 
here this week, opened the session of 
the House of Representatives with 
prayer Monday morning, by invitation 
of Dr. Milburn, the blind Chaplain. 
It was a brotherly sort of thing for 
the Chaplain to do, and the comments 
upon it are all favorable. 

Rev. H. H. George, who is one of 
the active workers in the American 
Sabbath Union, gave the Y. M. C. A. 
a very interesting talk, Sunday after- 
noon, from the text, “Behold I stand 
at the door and knock; I will come 
in to him and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” He reminded his hear- 
ers that while, according to the popu- 
lar impression, fortune knocked but 
once at every man’s door, Christ was 
knocking continually, patiently and 
peristently, and he begged them to 
open the doors of their hearts to the 
divine visitor, in order that they 
might receive the consolation which 
he alone can give. 

There is a great deal of talk here 
about a sermon delivered by the pas- 
tor of the new sect known as the 
“People’s Church,” last Sunday, tak- 
ing the ground that a man could not 
under the prevailing commercial sys- 
tem be a Christian and obtain large 
success in business; and while there 
is a disposition to agree with many 
statements made by the reverend gen- 
tleman, as to bad methods tolerated 
in the business world, it is thought 
by most of those with whom I have 
talked that the quotation which fol- 
lows, and which may be said to be 
the key-note of the sermon, puts the 
matter in a more unfavorable light 
than it should be: “Under the pres- 
ent business system no man can take 
an active part in the great commer- 
cial centers and be a Christian man. 
It is impossible for him to reconcile 
the principles of any Christian de- 
nomination with the sharp practices 
of commerce.” 

Parents of boys residing in the 
District of Columbia are much pleas- 
ed by the action of the Commission- 
ers in issuing an order to the pro- 
prietors of the billiard-rooms, pool- 
rooms, bowling alleys and kindred 
establishments, notifying them that 
they shall not allow any person under 
the age of twenty-one years to play 
any of those games or to loiter around 
their saloons, under penalty of a fine 
of from $5 to $50 and a forfeiture of 
license. Had such an order been 
issued and strictly enforced a month 
ago, the promising boy who was kill- 
ed by another boy in a pool-room 
might now be living and his murder- 
er be at large, instead of being in 
prison awaiting his trial for the worst 
of all crimes. 

Congressional interest is this week 
centered on the debate on the bill 
for the free coinage of silver, which 
began in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday, and which will close 
to-morrow. 

The Senate has not acted upon the 
treaty with Great Britain, providing 
for the arbitration of questions per- 
taining to the rights of the United 
States in Behring Sea, owing to the 
complications which have come about 
by reason of Lord Salisbury’s having 
declined to renew the modus vivendi, 
for the protection of the seals during 
the coming season, and there is some 
excitement over his last communica- 
tion, which was sent to the Senate 
yesterday by the President; but 
those in positions to be best informed 
say there is no danger of any rupture 
of the pleasant relations now exist- 
ing between the two governments. 

Wasurneron, D. C., March 23, 1892. 


One of the most useless of all 
things is to take a deal of trouble in 
providing against dangers that never 
come. How many lay up riches 
which they never enjoy; to provide 
for exigencies that never happen; to 
prevent troubles that never come; 
sacrificing present comfort and enjoy- 
ment in guarding against the wants 
of a period they may never live to 
see.— Jay. 
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INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OHUROG, A.M., 
136 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


Ww. W. ANDEBSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. +. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
REV. C. 8S. NASH, M.A. 


Letters and communications may be sent 
to any member of the taculty. : 

The usual facilities are granted with but 
small charge. 

The year began September Ist. The half- 
year will begin January 5, 1892. 


WAN NESS 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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i222 Pine St., ~ San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction O 


DR. Ss. H WILLEY, 


\ided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
yins January 4th 1*92. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEUINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 7, 1892. 


E COLLEGE OOURSE very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO.. OAL. 


Field Seminary | 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 


Sanaa prepared for college. The 
twentieth year will begin July 29, 1891. 


Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kindergarten and primary for little girlsand 
boys. The spring term commenced Mon- 
day, January 4, 1892. Students prepared 
for the State University and other co!leges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary fur their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


Kindergarten : Training Class. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
_ Ten months’ course. Pupils of marked abil- 
ity may partly pay expenses by assisting in free 
kindergartens. For particulars address 
MISS GRACE E. BARNARD, 


1467 Castro ST., - OAKLAND, CAL. 


BOO Ss. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received 
publication, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of evarieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt a:d plain. 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNAL=# in full 
variety of sizes and binding «. 


®BIBLEN in all sizes and styles, ‘or teachers 
and students. 


NERY in all staple and tashionable 


BEACEI 


107 MON eT, 
OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL 


SAr FRANt FOO, 


\ 
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4 tt i If you want a thorough, first class school, 
am ib and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
ae boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
Me ip gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 

Send for catalogue to 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Circle. 


His Coming. 


They tell me a solemn story, 
But it is not sad to me, 
For in its sweet unfolding 


My Saviour’s love I see. 


They say that at any moment 
The Lord of life may come, 

To lift me from the cloudland 
Into the light of home. 


They say I may have no warning, 
I may not even hear 

The rustle of His garments, 
As he softly draweth near. 


Suddenly, in a moment, 
Upon my ear may fall 

The summons loved of our Master, 
‘*Answer the Master's call.”’ 


Perhaps he will come in the noontide 
Of some bright, sunny day, 

When, with dear ones all around me, 
My life seems bright and gay. 


Pleasant must be the pathway, 
Easy the shining road, 

Up from the dimmer sunlight 
Into the light of God. 


Perhaps he will come in the stillness 
Of the mild and quiet night, 

When the earth is calmly sleeping 
’Neath the moonbeams’ silvery light. 


When the stars are softly shining 

O er the slumbering land and sea, 
Perhaps in holy stillness 

The Master will come for me. 


— Dr. Horatius Bonar. 


MISS JASPER’S EASTER BONNET. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


It was the first new bonnet Miss 
Jasper had bought for several sea- 
sons, and she was just as fond of a 
pretty bonnet as most women. 

But Miss Jasper did not have a 
very large income, and there were 
manv things she would have liked 
that she did not have. She was, how- 

ever, one of those sensible persons 
who, if they cannot have what they 
want, are satisfied with what they can 
cet; and she had worn her old black 
straw and velvet bonnet through as 
many as Six seasons without wasting 
any time lamenting because she could 
not have a new one. In the spring 
and summer seasons she took off the 
black velvet and put on some blue 
ribbon and a bunch of white flowers, 
and she always felt that the bonnet 
looked “quite respectable,” after all. 

Some of her friends took the liber- 
ty of saying among themselves that 
- if Miss Jasper would give away or 
sell or poison a few of her “horrid 
pets” she might have a new bonnet 
and new gloves every season with 
the money she spent -purchasing food 
and luxuries for these pets. 

Miss Jasper knew that such re- 
marks were made, but did not care. 

Her pets included a monkey, a 
magpie, a parrot, a squirrel, three 
cages of canaries, two cats, and a not 
very amiable poodle dog. All of 
these animals lived very happily to- 
gether in Miss Jasper’s sitting-room, 
and they were a source of infinite de- 
light to her, no matter how disagree- 
able they were to her friends. 

The magpie was one of the noisiest 
birds of his kind, and Phebe, the 
parrot, was an exceedingly clever 
bird. She could say more things 
than any other parrot I ever saw. 

Indeed, Miss Jasper affirmed that 
Phebe had “just as good sense as 
anybody,” and that she could carry 
on a conversation with more intelli- 
gence than many persons of Miss Jas- 
per’s acquaintance. | 

The squirrel was a bright-eyed, 
playful little fellow, who kept the big 
wire hollow wheel of his cage almost 
constantly in motion, and when set 
free he would lie like a kitten in Miss 
Jasper’s lap and eat from her hand. 
The canaries were famous singers, 
the cats were sleek, dignified old tab- 


bies, who appeared in new ribbon 


and collars every week, and Fairy, 
the little white poodle, was without 
spot or blemish on his fleecy hair. 

But, dearly as she loved them all, 
Miss Jasper sometimes felt that she 
loved Dandy, the monkey, a “leetle 
mite” more than she loved any of her 
other pets. 

Dandy had been brought to her 
when he was but a little baby of a 
monkey by a cousin of Miss Jasper’s 
who was a sailor. That was ten years 
ago, and Dandy had steadily grown 
in Miss Jasper’s favor, although he 
had been a great deal of care and no 
little expense, besides giving her 
neighbor's offense at different times. 

Never would gentle, timid’ little 
Miss Jasper forget one dreadful 
morning when there came a loud de- 
cisive knock at her back door, and, on 
hurrying to respond to it, Miss Jas- 
per found there a large, red-faced 
and furiously angry Irish woman who 
lived near her. 


In her arms was a struggling, 


squawking, and tailless rooster, while 
a fine Plymouth Rock hen lay dead 
in a basket dangling from her arm. 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Moriarty,” 
began Miss Jasper, pleasantly, to 
which Mrs. Moriarty responded loud- 
ly and angrily,— 

“Ye see this hin, mum?” 

“Yes; I—” 

“Wan av the foinest birruds av ’is 
breed she wor, mum!” 

“And she is dead?” 

“Dead is it, mum? Dead wid its 
neck bruk? An’ it a-settin on fifteen 
eggs an’ ready to come off the nist on 
Chewsday nixt!” 

ery sorry, Mrs.—” 

“Luk at this rooster, mum,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Moriarty. “Luk at’im!” 

She held him up so that it could 


be seen that there was not a feather 
left in his tail. 

“Poor fellow!” said Miss Jasper. 
“ How did it happen ?” 

“Ye may well ask that, mum!” 
fairly shrieked Mrs. Moriarty. “Ye 
may well say, ‘How did it happen?’ 


> since oi’ ve come here to hev the loife 


av the jabberin baste that caused it to 
happen.” 

‘Here, Mrs. Moriarty?” 

“Tt’s here he abides, mum, more 
shame to yeez for kapin’ the blood- 
thirsthy loikes av ‘im on yer primises. 
Oil hev his loife or big damidges for 
the wurruk he’s done this day. Two 
toimes hand-runnin’ has this roosther 
tuk the first pramium at the county 
fair, an’ he'd tuk it again wid tail 
feathers beyand anny ye iver saw, un- 
til your murtherin’ ould monkey—” 
“My monkey ?” 

“He did it,mum! He bruk the 
neck av me hin an’ stripped me roos- 
ther av the foinest tail in this county, 
mum. Oi'll hev his loife or the big- 
gest damidges an honest coort an’ 
joory will give me!” 

The end of it was that Miss Jasper 
went very shabby for the next six 
months, because of the heavy “ dam- 
idges” demanded by Mrs. Moriarty 
for the mischief done among her fowls 
by Dandy. 

Miss Jasper thought of that affair 
as she took her new Easter bonnet 
from its box and poised it on her hand 
while gazing at it with satisfaction 
most ladies naturally feel in the pos- 
session of a becoming new bonnet. 


Dandy lay curled up in a snug cor- 
ner Of Miss Jasper’s sitting-room 
lounge at the time, and she shook her 
finger at him while saying, 

“There, you rascal! I have a new 
bonnet at last. I might have had 
three or four bonnets with the money 
it cost to pay for the mischief you did 
the time you got out of the house and 
into Mrs. Moriarty’s chicken lot. And 
you've had to pay for it, too, you ras- 
cal, for I've kept you im the house 
since then, or tied a rope to your leg 
when I’ve let you out. What do you 
think of that, sir ?” 

She held the bonnet out toward 
Dandy as she spoke. He looked at it 
sleepily with half-closed eyes. 


Jasper, as she put the bonnet on her 
head, and playfully pinched the mon- 
key’s tail. He sat up now with wide- 
open eyes, and Miss Jasper said: 
“Don’t you think that’s pretty gay 
for a woman who will be forty-nine 
her next birthday ?” 

Miss Jasper had a habit of talking 
to her pets exactly as she would have 
talked toa human being, and now 
she said: 

“Think of my coming out in a bon- 
net with red poppies and a gilt buckle 
on it at my age, Dandy. But the 
milliner declared they weren't a bit 
too gay for me. She showed me a 
bonnet half covered with red roses 
that she’d made to order for Squire 
Fallon’s wife, and she’s twelve years 


older than I be. Still, I aint wore 


anything so gay as this for ten years, 
and I’m afraid folke'1l think I’m get- 
ting giddy and foolish in my old age. 
I wonder if it really is becomin’. 
These milliners will tell you any- 
thing.” 

It was really a very modest bonnet, 
efter all, and it looked very pretty 
above Miss Jasper’s beautiful, wavy 
eray hair. She was not given to vain 
thoughts, but she could not help feel- 
ing that the dash of color in a bonnet 
was really becoming toa dark-eyed 
woman with hair that was almost 
white. 

Suddenly she turned away from the 
little mirror, and walked across to 
Dandy, and set the bonnet lightly on 
his head. 

“There,” she said, “let me see how 
it looks on you—as well as it looks on 
me, I dare say. Do you want one 
like it?” 

She took the little mirror down 
from its nail on the wall, and held it 
before Dandy. He sat up very stiff 
with the bonnet on his head. 

“ And, as true as I live, if he didn't 
grin and smirk like a silly woman,” 
said Miss Jasper, when telling the 
story afterward. “ Yes, he did. He 
just sat there twisting his head first 
one side and then the other, and, act- 
ually if he didn’t take the strings in 
his paws and try to tie ‘em same as 
he’d seen me do. I tell you twas 
enough to make one believe in Dar- 
win right straight through, and I 
have believed in his theory ever 
since.” 

It was on Friday that Miss Jasper’s 
bonnet was sent home, and she stood 
many times before her mirror trying 
it on, and made several slight altera- 
tions in the arrangement of the trim- 
ming before Sunday. 

It was a beautiful Easter morning. 
The sun shown brightly in an un- 
clouded sky. The air and earth were 
full of suggestions of an early spring. 
Already the grass in Miss Jasper’s 
dooryard had taken on @ shade of 
green; the crocus buds were swelling, 
and the birds sang blithely every- 
where. 

Miss Jasper was up early. Her 
birds had begun to sing at dawn of 
day. Her magpie had been so noisy 
that Phebe, the parrot, had several 
times cried out, harshly— 

“Oh, shut up! shut up!” and Miss 
Jasper herself had called out before 
rising— 

“Yes, Pedro, do shut up. You are 


making too much noise for Sunday 
morning.” | 


and again— 


f-a-a-a-st! Break-fa-a-a-st ! 
morning! Good morning! 
shut up, shut up!” 


Shut up, 


rejoice this beautiful morning. Dear 


down.” 


time when he was not chained up at 
all, although he had never been al- 
lowed to run free in the garden or 
yard since the episode involving the 
death of Mrs. Moriarty’s “hin,” and 
the total loss of her rooster’s tail. 
Miss Jasper fed her pets, put their 
various cages in good order, lessened 
their noise somewhat by putting the 
magpie into a room by himself, where 
he sulked in silence. Then Miss Jas- 
per began getting ready for church. 


First she took the new bonnet out 
of its box and laid it on a little stand 
by the mirror along with the new 
pearl-gray kid gloves and the dainty 
new hemstitched handkerchief bought 
for this special occasion. 

Then she stepped into her bedroom 
to put on her neat black silk dress 
which she wore to church only on oc- 
casions of special interest. The 
echoes of the first church bell had 
slowly and sweetly died away when 
Miss Jasper came hurrying out of her 
bedroom with rustling skirts and quick 
movements. 

“ Dear me, I must hurry,” she said, 
as she glanced at the clock. “It 
wont do to be late this morning. 
They'd say I came in late on pur- 
pose to show my new bonnet. Only 
twenty minutes until church time, 
and it takes so long to put on new 
kid gloves! I must get on my bon- 
net and—-why, where is that bonnet?” 

It was not on the little stand, nor 
was the handkerchief there, while but 
one glove was to be seen. 

Why, I know I put that bonnet on 
the stand, and—Oh, Dandy, Dandy!” 


“Isn't it pretty, Dandy?” said Miss 


She stopped short in the center of 
the room, transfixed with amazement, 
her hands clasped together and her 
mouth and eyes wide open. 
| There on the sill of an open win- 

dow sat Dandy, the bonnet on his 

head, the missing glove partly on, and 

the handkerchief in the other paw, 
| while he grinned until all his shining 
white teeth were revealed. 

“You Dandy! Come here, sir! 
Come to me this instant! Dandy, 
you—oh, he’s gone, he’s gone! Why 
did I leave that window open? I 
might ihave known that—Dandy, 
Dandy where are you?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he!” roared 
Phebe, and then she comically mim- 
icked her mistress by erying out im 
feigned distress— 

“ Damdy, Dandy! 
Dandy, Dandy!” 

Miss’ Jasper ran to the window and 
looked out into her front yard. Dandy 
was sitting up very prim and stiff, 
daintily sniffing the cologne on Miss 
Jasper’s handkerchief, while a gentle 
breeze set the crisp ribbons of the 
bonnet in a flutter. 

“Dandy, dear,’ said Miss Jasper, 
cajolingly, but imploringly,“won't you 
come in, like a good fellow? Come, 
Dandy, please!” 

She ran to her pantry and got sev- 
eral lumps of loaf sugar, a delicacy 
of which Dandy was particularly fond, 
but it had mo power over him now: 
It had been a long, long time since he 
had been free in the.open air and the 
sunshine. It was in vain that Miss 
Jasper held out the sugar, and said, 
coaxingly: 

“Come, get sugar, Dandy. Come 
get it all, come.” 

He did not come. With a saucy 
flirt of the handkerehief, he bounded 
away. The pretty bonnetfelloff. He 
caught it up deftly, set it jauntily on 
his head, dropping the glove and 
clutching the bonnet strings with his 
free paw. 

With a graceful bound, Dandy went 
airily over the low fence, and was in 
the street. Miss Jasper ran out to 
the gate just in time to see him turn 
the corner. She was bareheaded, and 
there were a great many church-go- 
ers on the street; but Miss Jasper was 
too excited to think of anything but 
Dandy and the bonnet. 


She ran to the corner and saw 
Dandy running swiftly down the 
street, the bonnet strings streaming 
out behind. 

It was a short street, and the church 
was at the end of it. Dandy ran past 
several persons, and Miss Jasper re- 
membered afterwards how amused 
they seemed. 

Three or four boys met Miss Jasper 
at a corner, and she said, hastily: 

“Oh, boys,’ boys, my monkey has 
got out with my bonnet. Can’t you 
eatch him? Do catch him for me, 
please do!” 7 

The boys gave chase. The church 
doors were open, and Dandy ran 
swiftly toward them, and dashed in 
among the people on the steps. 

Fortunately the inner vestibule 
doors were closed, and Dandy could 
not get into the audience-room of the 
church. 

The sexton, moreover, was watchful 
and spry; although an old man; and, 
while scandalized and amazed at the 
appearance of such a visitor, he did 


Where are you? 


not lose his wits. And Dandy, some- 


Shut up yourself, and there'll be performances I ever see in one mon- 
considerable less noise,” Miss Jasper key, this is the wust! 
had said, reprovingly. “Although I Lyddy Jasper, I’d have your neck 


can’t blame any of you for wanting to! wrung for ye!” 
He had chased Dandy into a corner | 


me, Dandy, don’t tear the house | as he spoke, and now had him strug- 
Dandy was never chained up at | dangled limply from one of the strings 
night. Indeed, there were days at a still clutched in the monkey's paw. 


Phoebe herself had been chattering what dazed by his strange surround- 
away at a great rate, saying again ings, had hardly reached the vestibule 


ere he was pounced upon by old Mr, 


“<Where’s Pheebe’s breakfast? Break- | Tabb, the sexton, who said in low but 
Good- comically earnest tones, 


“What you want here?” Git out, 
ye bigrascal! Of all the bowdacious 


If I was Miss 


gling in his arms, while the bonnet 


Miss Jasper had hurried back home 
after meeting the boys, and was put- 
ting on her old bonnet to continue 
her pursuit of Dandy, when old Mr. 
Tabb suddenly appeared at her door, 
and said: 

“ Here’s your rascal of a monkey 
and your Yeaster bunnit, mum.” 

“ Rascal! rascal! rascal!” screeched 
the parrot, truthfully. “Ha,ha! Ho, 
ho! Hey, rascal! Bonnet, bonnet! 
Ha, ha, ha!” ‘ 

“Oh, Mr. Tabb, I'm so very much 
obliged,” said Miss Jasper, gratefully. 

“He'd ought to have his neck 
wrung, mum,” was all Mr. Tabb said. 
And when he had gone back to the 
church, Miss Japper said, sternly and 
tearfully, to Dandy: 

“You wicked, wicked rascal, I’ve a 
notion to—to—well, I don’t’ know 
what I really ought to do to you! 
Look at that bonnet! See how you've 
trailed the strings in the dust; and 
where's my handkerchief? Dandy, 
I—I—just—if it wasn’t Sunday, and 
Easter at that you'd get something 
awful. As it is, ’m going to shut 
you up all day in a dark closet, and 
itll be a long time before I let you 
run loose, even in the house, you bad, 


thing!” 


The minister was just beginning 
his sermon when Miss Jasper hurried 
up to her pew in her old bonnet and 
gloves. 

“IT just thought,” she said after- 
wards, “that maybe I had given too 
much thought to that bonnet and 
those gloves, and that Dandy’s run- 
ning off with them was meant as a 
rebuke to me, and I wouldn’t wear 
them after I'd got them back. I may 
wear them sometime; but I wouldn’t 
wear them that day, because I don’t 
think it was intended that I should 
wear them then.”— Household. 


GLEANINGS. 


The only sinners that God can save 
are the scarlet sinners. He has never 
been able to do anything for the pink 
or the rosy kind. 


The man who knows that his house 
is ‘built on the rock of God’s truth, 
does not feel like moving every time 
he hears the devil’s thunder. 


When you go to God for bread, 
don't undertake to tell him what kind 
of weather is needed to make a wheat 
crop, or you may starve before you 
get it. 

A loafer never prays, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” The man who 
prays that prayer will always be found 
saying amen to it with his brain and 
muscle. 


No man has to measure so much 
between the ears to find his way to 
heaven. “With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness,” not with 
the head. 

Salvation is not a sort of a surgical 
institute, that straightens up twisted 
legs and crooked backs; but the man | 
who goes to Christ is made a new 
creature. | 

Infinite toil would not enable you | 
to sweep away a mist; but by ascend- 
ing a little you may often look over 
it altogether. So it is with our moral | 
improvement; we wrestle fiercely with 
a vicious habit, which would have no 
hold upon us if we ascended into a 
higher moral atmosphere.— Arthur 
Helps. 

What the Gospel offers: A mind | 
at rest, because the highest dictate of 
reason is regarded. A conscience at 
rest, because its demands are satis- | 
fied. A heart at rest, because its 
treasure is laid up where moth and 
rust do not corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and 
steal.— Rev. D. J. E. Godbey. | 


You do not need to devise in the 
morning how to create your own 
light—it is prepared and ready for | 
you. The sun was made before you 
were, and it keeps its course; and so 
constantly will God’s own light shine 
to you without your contrivance or 
care for anything but to seek, receive, | 
and be guided by it.— Howe. | 

Like flakes of snow that fall unper- 
ceived upon the earth, the seeming 
unperceived events of life succeed | 
one another. As the snow gathers 
together, so are our habits formed. , 
No single flake that is added to the. 
pile produces a sensible change; no 
single action creates, however it may 
exhibit, a man’s character.—Jeremy 
Taylor. | 

« Apart from me ye can do nothing.” 
There is the condemnation of all the | 
busy life of men which is not lived in 
union with Jesus Christ. It is along | 
row of figures, which, like some other , 
long rows of figures added up,, 
amount to just zero. “Without me 
* nothing.” All your busy life, 
when you come to sum it up, is made 
af of plus and minus quantities, 
which precisely balance each other, 
and the net result, unless you are in 
Christ, is just nothing.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 1I A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F, B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
ae street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
School, 12:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
SP. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 p. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
comer Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. Superintendent of Literature, 
Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, Florence, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. 1. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, 

Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. <A. Miller, Riverside, 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P,. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid’ Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President--Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 

oO. President — Samuel B. Capen, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; Office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wk. Secre- 
taries ——- Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin-. 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev, 
H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association. — 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, III. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secreiary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H, 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. Se 
for California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 


Daniels, District Sccvetary, 39 Bible House. 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 


, Walter Frear, PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery 


avenue, San Francisco. 


New West Education 
151 Washington street, Chicago, President— 
W. FE. Hale. Secretary — Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm, H, Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, ~ 

Missionary Society of the Swedish Con 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. | 


DENNETT’S 


Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 
Lunch Rooms, 


164 Market St., - San Franeiseo 


NEW YORK: 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
Fulton Street. 
8938 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
308 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty-four 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
ee wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 

e. 


wees 
Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ort ali that can be said 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality and 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventil-ted Oven, allowing 


all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co., 
863 MARKET STREET. 


LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$10,457,497 04 


Cash Assets, 


Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,00000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL, «- City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charlies 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the bes t. 
Fam and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Franciscc. Homecomforts. ¢uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. tr 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, to $12 
board and room, per month, $27.60 to $40 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. ftpecial rates to excursion and other 
large parties. Free coach to and from the 


EDWARD OABL8ON, J. P. CURRIER. 
t. Vice: Pres. & Seo'y 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Sik Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Ss. 


MILL: Stevenson 8123278 
SBSalesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisce. 


BLYMYER 


FOR SCHOOL. HIRE AL BA 


CATALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 
A PaciFio 
JAMES LJ NFORTH,& AN NCISCO, CAL 


THE NT Si 
BELLS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


WUCKEYE 
THE VAN DUZEN & Tift 66., 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—-AMERIOAS’. 
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THE Paciric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Apri, 6, 1892. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,S8an Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PaciFicis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 


any time within three months. 


It will pay you 
and yours well. : 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892. 


Some allusion was made last week 
to the crusade against the cigarette. 
An effort was lately made in Massa- 
chusetts to pass a prohibitory law 
against the manufacture and sale. 
We believe the bill passed in one 
house only. But the immense exten- 
sion of the business is shown in the 
Internal Revenue returns, which 
show that in ten years the sale went 
up from 567,390,983 to 2,877,799 ,440! 
Nor is it to be supposed that the 


deadly element grew less as the man- 
ufacture grew. 


We have prided ourselves that the 
century we ‘are living in is one in 
which religious freedom has been 
wonderfully advanced. We should 
be grateful rather than proud, for we 
are never quite sure that human na- 
ture will not resume intolerance; and 
how hard it must be for other relig- 
ions that have had whole peoples un- 
der their influence to look on amiably 
and see Christian missions undermin- 
ing that influence. How can we ex- 
pect that Chinese literati, who love 
their own institutions and customs, 
will be willing to see some foreigner 
settle down in their cities on purpose 
to break down those institutions ? 
Should we wonder very much that 
the Turkish government is trying to 
make it difficult for our friends to 
continue building chapels and schools? 
Can we conceive it possible for the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Russia to 
look complacently on while Stund- 
ists and other sects are honey-comh- 
ing the structure sacred to them? 
The marvel is that there is so much 
tolerance as there is. We do not be- 
gin usually to be grateful enough for 
the way in which Providence is teach- 
ing the nations to respect the other 
man’s conscience. 


A well-known minister in Southern 
California has over his own name de- 
clared that there are other Congrega- 
tional ministers in that region ‘who 
must do as Mr. Wells has done if 
they would save their souls.” He 
proceeds to say: “One of them has 
recently acknowledged to me that he 
had discarded every doctrine essen- 
tial to orthodoxy, virtually acknowl- 


edged that he stood on the ground 
of Savage and Chadwick, was an out- 


and-out evolutionist, and yet, by us- 
ing studied phrases with a semi-or- 
thodox twang, and thus emptying his 
language of all ring and directness, 
he holds his position in the Congre- 


avoid the excitement which a change 
in his denominational relations would 
occasion.” Now, we have heard a 
great deal of this sort of imputation 
made against evangelical ministers. 
Here the Rev. Eli Fay of Los Angel- 
es locates pretty plainly the imputa- 
tion. Is it Mr. Fay that has misrep- 
resented the brother he has almost 
named, or is this the real position in 
which the brother and “others” are 
In either case, we should 
hope that some immediate attention 
to soul-saving would ensue. Paul 
did not like dissimulation in Peter. 
Who is there that respects it? But 
who respects misrepresentation, eith- 
er? 


In these days, when people profess 
to be very broad, it is quite a touch 
of originality for a man like Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson of Chicago to free his 
mind against the “Parliament of all 
religions,” which has been projected 
on so grand a scale for the Columbi- 
an Fair. He holds that it confounds 
moral distinctions, that there is no 
brotherhood of such religions as that 
of the Turk and that of the;Christian, 
and he asks what a parliament of re- 
ligions that must be in {which it is 
conceded that there is to be and can 
be no worship. Well, we must con- 
fess that if all religions werez to be 
represented, no circus could,begin to 
equal it the line of “the happy fami- 
ly.” We had supposed, however, 
that the object was simply scientific— 
to give an opportunity to study ‘the 


diseases in a hospital. Certainly, 
there is a great deal more of disease 
in the forms of religious faith than 
there is of health; the errors and an- 
tagonisms are more lively than the 
unities. We are afraid that this 
scheme is visionary, even if the mor- 
al objections might be somehow ex- 
plained away. Still one cannot help 
thinking of that sheet which Simon 
saw let down from heaven containing 
all manner of beasts, and wondering 
whether some philosopher might not 
be so enlarged in his spirit as no 
longer to call them unclean or alien. 


One of our exchanges cites the Rev. 
R. W. McAIll as an illustration of how 
much aman may accomplish after fifty 
years ofage. Forit was at that age that 
this English minister entered France: 
“He had a great obstacle to over- 
come in his ignorance of the French | 
language. He had to encounter the 
prejudice and opposition of the peo- 
ple. A more unpromising condition, 
in which to operate such a movement 
as he proposed, could hardly be im- 
agined; yet, note the results. That 
man of fifty was in the maturity of his 
powers. He had discipline, energy, 
devotion, and faith at his back. He 
felt he was called of God, and went 
forward judiciously, faithfully, and 
systematically. After twenty years 
labor, he, to-day, composes hymns in 
French with conspicuous purity and 
facility. He has established missions 
in fifty or sixty towns, while his mis- 
sion-boat plys all the rivers of France. 
The influence of his labors extends all 
along the Mediterranean and the 
coast of Africa. The work yearly ad- 
vances in power and extent. During 
the past year the stations have been 
visited by one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, while 
twenty-four thousand more have 
been on board the mission-boat.” 
The seventieth birthday of this 
worker was lately celebrated. It was 
hardly worth the while for this man 
to be laid on the shelf. Is it not too 
often true that elderly men are too 
willing to give up, and still oftener 
true that other people are willing to 


spent? 


It is well for good people to re- 
member that professional politicians 
are laying their plans, and making 
up the slates for the coming elections 
in the autumn. The committees have 
met; and what men they are !—most 
of them office-holders, the partisans 
of this boss or that. They call cer- 
tain prominent men to the front to 
give an air of respectability to the 
whole thing; but they pull the wires, 
and really run the whole thing. They 
arrange the primaries, and see that 
their men are nominated for the best- 
paying offices, where there is the most 
patronage. Do you suppose that 
leading citizens, like many whom we 
could mention, who are put at the 
front and used as tools, would choose 
such men to be sent to the Legisla- 
ture as are put on the ticket and are 
sent from this city? This bad ele- 
ment which makes politics a study, 
year in and year out, from  elec- 
tion to election, which holds the 
fat offices, and is fed at the public 
crib, manipulates affairs, and makes 
good citizens vote for and elect men 
to office, especially in the Legislature 
of the State, who are about as bad as 
they can be, and who area disgrace 
and a curse to the State. It is a well- 
known fact that the worst men in 
Sacramento for several of the 
past Legislatures have been from 
this city. The day of election 
comes round; there is the ticket; you 
must vote it or fail to vote at all, or 
go into some side issue, which in past 
years has been little better than a 
vote thrown away. We want to call 
the attention of our best citizens to 
the fact that the politicians are at 
work, and that it is a shame and a 
disgrace if they continue to allow 
such men to put their halters on their 
necks and make them vote as they 
say. The blind saloon-keeper got 
rich and retired; that does not make 
the city safe. There are just as bad 
men here to-day running our politi- 
cal parties. 


By the way, what has become of all 
the indictments which were found by 
the Grand Jury in this city a few 
months ago? Why, you answer, that 
Jury was declared to be an illegal 
Grand Jury, and so they had no 
power to indict any one. Very well; 
but the testimony which caused them 
to indict so many persons for crime 
still remains, and is available for 
their successors. Why do we not 
hear of action in these directions on 
the part of the worthy men who now 
constitute this jury? Was all that 
which caused such a stir in this com- 
munity a few months ago mere bun- 
combe? -We do not believe it. The 
scattering of the alleged thieves to 
Canada and elsewhere was a sign of 
guilt. We confess that we do not 


opment, somewhat as one studies | 


conclude too soon that their force is | 


SPOKES FROM THE “HUB.” | 


The point is well taken by your 
correspondent at Santa Barbara, in 
your issue of March 9th, with regard 
to Dr. Lyman Abbott's utterances. Ob- 
serve, he made the good point by 
criticism—kindly put. 

Where erroneous views are least 
known there is the least occasion for 
exceptions to them. The Great Teach- 
er cautioned his disciples against un- 
scriptural and dangerous “leaven.” 
Is Dr. Abbott “earnestly contending 
for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the Saints”? If so, 
may we not say God approves and all 
men should rejoice? Some people 
can’t see all his utterances in the 
light that broke forth from God’s 
Word. He seems to kindle “strange 
fire,’ and by so much his influence 
dies with evangelicals, as did Nadab 
and Abihu. One only knoweth -all 
hearts. What a satisfaction to feel 
assured, with all our imperfections, 
that God compassionately knows our 
motives ! 

May there not be an undue desire 
to see and handle things that lie in 
the realm of faith? Did not Christ 
fully endorse “Moses and the proph- 
ets” ? 

Rev. J. E. Tuttle of Jamaica Plain 
preached an interesting sermon last 
Sunday morning from the words: 
“All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations!” With a little band of dis- 
ciples, said the preacher, Christ 
claims all kingdoms as his own. He 
looks across the rivers, and across the 
sea, and takes in the nations yet to be. 
An ambition so divine is surely not 
human. The duty of disciples is to 
disciple the world; to follow Him 
and be enriched, to go forth and en- 
rich others. The Divine Teacher en- 
forced by example what he taught. 
Before every church and every Chris- 
tian there is a Macedonian vision. 
We may close our eyes and stop our 
ears, but still is heard the cry, ‘Come 
over and help us.’ If the world is 
saved, it must be saved by those who 
have been saved themselves. Slow 
progress is being made. A new con- 
ception of personal responsibility, 
and a revision of our creed with re- 
gard to the evangelization of the 
world, is greatly needed. 

Mr. Tuttle recently exhorted his 
people to be “boiling hot’—a free 
rendering of the words of his text. 
With so earnest a pastor, the prayer- 
meeting of a church would naturally 
be expected to have ardor and spon- 
taneity. His success in gathering in 
sO many young people, no doubt, de- 
pends much on the cordiality with 
which they are welcomed at morning 
service by two of the deacons (S. B. 
Capen and Dr. Green), who, during 
the closing hymn, quietly pass to the 
exit and give a warm hand-shake 
adieu to strangers as they pass out, 
with an invitation to “come again.” 

In a recent thrilling address, Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden, President Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U., said: To free this 
land from the curse of drink is a her- 
culean task, but it must bedone. For 
what has God raised up this great 
nation? God tries men and women 
bef<re he sends them forth to do a 
great work—an example in Miss Wil- 
lard’s case. No amount of legisla- 
tion, no ironclad pledge, can ever save 
a drunkard. God alone can do that. 
Selfishness is the bedrock of monopo- 
ly. There is no such thing as high 
license. What isa high price for a 
human life, for an immortal soul ? 


“The Present State of Adjustment 
between Science and the Bible,” was 
discussed by Prof. G. T. Wright of 
Oberlin, a geologist, in the presence 
of a large audience, besprinkled with 
ladies, at Pilgrim Hall, Monday morn- 
ing of this week. 

After saying that some good peo- 
ple are now troubled about the ori- 
gin and method of revelation, about 
the divine authority of the Bible, be- 
cause of scientific speculations, he 
asked to how great extent may we put 
confidence in the Old Testament and 
in the writings of the New. 


He referred to the strain put upon 
the confidence of Christians in the 
time of Galileo, and later when scien- 
tists began to figure and guess at the 
age of the world. The questions now up 
are the origin of species, and the anti- 
quity of man. There is nothing, 
said the speaker, in the biblical nar- 
rative that militates against the de- 
rivitive origin of species. The child 
is told that God made him. My 
mother said he spun the yarn, wove 
the cloth and made my clothes. Now, 
the same result is secured with less 
manual labor. The man-ufacture is 
chiefly by machinery—that man has 
made. 

Genesis was not written to impart 
scientific knowledge, but it is in har- 
mony with it. There is a strong af- 
finity between modern scientific 
theories and the old Calvinistic doc- 
trines. Professor Green of Prince- 
ton convinced me, and I shall try to 
convince you, that no chronological 
order was intended in the writings of 
Moses. The more I study the anti- 
quity of man, the less I am disposed 
to dogmatize. Millions of years have 
been taken from early scientific esti- 
mates. Ten to fifteen thousand years 
ago New England was in much the 
condition of Greenland at the present 
time. Scientific men are as full of 
théories as are theologians. The 


various specimens.of religious devel- 


understand the epyerent attitude of 
the present Grand Jury 


Mississippi river at St. Anthony's 
Falls and the Niagara have done 


about the same amount of work in 
wearing away their respective rocks— 
an average of about five feet a year. 

The Bible and science are on (a) 
different (set of) tracks, and the bibli- 
cal preacher need not fear derail- 
ment. | 

Dr. Henry L. Hubbell, of Lake 
Charles College, La., has followed the 
example of many good men in need 
of funds for educational institutions, 
and is on a visit to Boston. Why 
should not representatives of all such 
enterprises west of the Mississippi 
“oo West’—young men, middle aged, 
and old men—to San Francisco, that 
her people may learn to give as liber- 
ally as have the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity? We have no gold mines 
in the East. 

Report comes to-day via Dresden, 
Germany, of good work done the 
past winter in Martinez. 


In hundred fold, dear Lord, 
We need thy showers of grace; 
Make every church, yea, every heart 
Thine own sweet dwelling«place. 


Boston, March 23, 1892. Borax. 


FROM NEW HAVEN. 


AGENDA YALENSIS. 


In one of Dr. Storrs’ college ora- 
tions he well compares an institution 
like this toa royal armory with its 
shields of mighty men and its me- 
morials of triumph and _ storied 
wealth. I have never been more im- 
pressed than now with the grandeur 
of that continuing life whicha college 
like Yale las, compared with the 
transitory years of its 20,000 individ- 
ual sons. We must soon add daugh- 
ters, for in the autumn this university, 
hitherto so heedful of ancient tra- 
ditions, will wisely ignore sex in the 
post-graduate field. Why not the 
undergraduate? Might not co-edu- 
cation do something to shame out of 
college that ruffianism which now and 
then blackens its reputation—or red- 
dens, as when drunken Cambridge 
stude .ts defile academic property 
with paint? Last Sunday night a few 
intoxicated students in a low theater 
here assaulted an actress with an icy 
snowball, and then a policeman. A 
city judge fines them, and suspension 
from college may also follow. But 
itis unfair to judge 1,800 men in 
these various schools of Yale by such 


exceptions. 
The Yale-Harvard debate oc- 
curs here Friday, and _ will be 


an occasion of absorbing interest. 
Hon. Chauncey Depew presides,and a 
banquet follows the efforts of the six 
elect disputants, three on a side, the 
topic being “Immigration. ” 

Dr. Hall has just finished his ex- 
cellent talks to divinity students, and 
Professor Stevens his lectures of the 
Sheffield course by one on “Student 
Life in German Universities.”. Pro- 
fessor KE. P. Thwing, M. D.,of Brooklyn 
lectured last evening at Dwight Hall, 
on “Oriental Life and Study,” outlin- 
ing a plan of preparation for mis- 
sionary candidates which his obser- 
vations in the East have led him to 
suggest. Twenty-four are enrolled 
in the mission band at present. None 
that we know of have yet adopted 
the notions of Professor Totten, U. S. 
A., who said in his lecture last Sun- 
day in Boston, “The Second Advent 
is eminent. Get your oil in time!” 

The New Yale Infirmary is planned 
by Mrs. Dwight for those of this large 
literary settlement, of nearly two 
thousand who fall sick away from 
home. The lot is 400 feet deep and 
has a frontage of 115 feet, and the 
house is to be a home-like building, 
with twenty chambers and other 
equipments, all of which will be made 
more attractive than in an ordinary 
hospital. Each patient pays as he is 
able, and choses his own physician. 
As I looked over six or eight hun- 
dred collegians at prayers in Bat- 
tell Chapel, and reflected on the in- 
calculable power for good or evil 
these would soon exert as they left 
this place, the remark of Professor 
Tyler came to my mind, that the men 
converted in one revival here were 
instrumental, it is estimated, in the 
conversion of fifty thousand souls. 
In the report of Rev. S. H. Lee, Secre- 
tary of the Student-work Committee 
of the International Association, the 
story of college and slum is vividly 
told. The good received by the 
slum is great, but the college is the 
greater gainer. One Yale man says 
that the months of labor spent in. New 
York added a decade to his conscious 
growth. He went as ignorant of soul- 
winning as of the culture of “melons in 
the moon.” He hurled Websterian 
orations at dying men, and tossed 
roses to drowning ones, at the start, 
but a baptism from un high brought 
light to his mind and love to his heart. 
He felt, he says, an ineffable love 
for Christ and for souls, and the con- 
scious presence of the Holy Ghost. 
He learned to scrutinize character 
and differentiate a dead-beat from a 
sincere inquirer; the need ofa cir- 
cumspect life, especially abstention 
from tobacco, from careless speech, 
and everything that spoils Christian 
influence. Princeton workers have 
the best reputation. “Students from 
Union, with few exceptions,” says a 
New York pastor who has employed 
them many years, “always seemed to 
need pressure in order to keep them 
at work” writes one New York pastor 
who has them at work, but I had to 
request W. and B. to take more rest 
so that their health might not suffer 
from overstrain.” Mr. Lee of Spring- 
‘field, Mass., will acknowledge any do- 


nations for this work. Princeton 
furnished seven men and seven hun- 
dred dollars for their support. Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Williams, Amherst, Wes- 
leyan, Trinity and Western Maryland 
complete the corps. The total receipts 
for the year are $3,139. 

When one looks into the palatial 
gymnasium here, with its white mar- 
ble staircases now building, and sees 
the millions already invested in ele- 
gant architecture and equipments of 
hbraries, statues, museums and gal- 
leries of art, he cannot but feel that 
there should be an equality in these 
princely appropriations. In view of 
the good received by the college, as 
well as conferred on the needy, the 
sum just quoted seems microscopic 
compared with the outlays for that 
which is merely decorative, or which 
touches the circumstantials rather 
than the vital essence of a Christian 


education. MERLIN. 
Mar. 22, 1892. 


Dear Pactric: I have but a moment’s 
time to say that the (Gatch) license 
option bill was defeated in our Gen- 
eral Assembly yesterday by a major- 
ity of six. The Senate had approved 
by one more than the constitutional 
vote: The House voted yesterday, 52 
for indefinite postponement of the 
bill, to 46 for repeal in part of prohi- 
bition. The struggle has been long 
and severe. Hardly anything else 
had the attention of members; no is- 
sue has secured attention so serious 
and eager. The harpies of the brew- 
ery and saloon interest have hovered 
constantly around the legislature. If 
money could have bought men in 
Iowa, there was plenty of it. It is 
nothing to the purpose to say that 
the 52 were all Republicans, the 46 
all Democrats. They were elected 
by Prohibition votes—the majority— 
and on resolutions and pledges for 
prohibition. So were the two Repub- 


licans in the Senate who betrayed our | 


cause and gave local option there its 
majority of one. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Republicans of Iowa 
have steadily declined to make pro- 
hibition a party issue, but have sus- 
tained it as the non-partisan will and 
demand of the people. 
day, in this hour of triumph; Demo- 
crats have made license their party 
issue; we stand on the ground, not of 
party, but of essential republicanism. 
without the capital R. Every man 
who takes Democratic partisan saloon 
ground, deserts both party Republi- 
canism and essential Republicanism. 
All the newspaper reports of the re- 
peal or resubmission of prohibition 
in Iowa are untrue. We stand for 
our faith like Gibraltar. Ever yours 
for temperance, Grorce F’. Maaoun. 
GFRINNELL, Lowa, March 23, 1892. 


The Call had a good article last 
Monday on the vileness of dives in 
this city, and the need of their sup- 
pression. Chief of Police Crowley 
and Police Commissioner Tobin are 
quoted as strongly against these 
places. No doubt both of these gen- 
tlemen, and many other officers of 
the law, hail with joy the support of a 
prominent daily paper in this direc- 
tion. It is little that police officers 
and the courts can do if the better 
part of the community do not stand 
by them. Our best citizens are al- 
together too careless about the places 
of resort for the very worst purposes 
in the city. We are glad that the 
Call is following up its good work for 
the boys in closing the cigar stands 
against them, by trying to close these 
infernal dives. It is not an easy thing 
to do, that goes without the saying. 
But bold, earnest, continued effort 
will win, and win easier than we think. 
Public sentiment needs to be aroused 
by the continued publication of easily 
obtained facts. The officers of the 
law need to be incited to and strength- 
ened for duty, and our streets will 
present a far different and cleaner 
appearance at the midnight hour; and 
hell, instead of floating its black flag 
in our very: midst. will give up many 
of its prisoners and be more decent, 
or surrender. We want to be count- 
ed with the Call and every aggressive 
agency for the improvement of our 
city in these ways. 


It is one of the felicities of a hand- 
somely endowed theological semina- 
ry that it can secure necessary divi- 
sion of labor and ample and rich in- 
struction. Here is Hartford, for ex- 
ample, which, with President Hart- 
ranft, “Professor Biblical Theology,” 
Professor C. L. Beardslee in “System- 
atic Theology,” and a lecturer on 
“Experimental Theology,” has just 
secured a prize in Dr. Chas. M. Mead, 
late of Andover Faculty, as “Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology.” It 
has two professors of Church History, 
separate ones of Practical Theology, 
Apologetics, and Bibliology, with lec- 
turers on, “The Monuments,” “Presby- 
terian Polity,” “Christian Ethics,” 
“Apocrypha of the Old Testament,” 
“The Septuagint,” “New England Re- 
ligious Leaders,” and “Foreign Mis- 
sions.” Yet, a few years ago the 
Seminary was so poor that its Faculty 
did more than double work, and its 
noble buildings had not even been 
dreamed of. When will the waking 
up of Christian. wealth come in Cali- 
fornia that will give Pacific Seminary 
the like munificent advance pre- 
destined for it! G. F. M. 


Denmark is the most drunken 
country in the world. Its yearly 
consumption of intoxicants is double 


A QUAINT AND WONDERFUL Docu. 
MENT. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


Dear Eprrors: Last Sabbath we 
had for our lesson a description of 
the happy man. It reminded me of 
& quaint and interesting document, 
which my great uncle, who reared 
me, found, nearly one hundred years 
ago, when, as a young man; he was 
journeying from Andover, Conn., to 
Hartford, not on a steam-car, but aft- 
er the slow plodding of an ox-team. 
It was the twilight of the morning— 
@ crisp, snapping New England morn- 
ing in mid-winter. That he might 
the more effectually resist the blasts 
of old Boreas, the young man had 
jumped off his load, and was briskly 
following the patient oxen, that with 
noses wondrously festooned and gar- 
landed with snowy frost were sub- 
missively bending to their task. 
Wending his way through the creak- 
ing snow, he discovered, by the dim 
light of the morning, a parcel lying 
by the side of the road. Among a 
few articles of old clothing was a 
well-worn manuscript, which bore the 
unmistakable marks of antiquity and 
good service. The chirography was 
plain, bold, and uniform—a model of 
old-fashioned penmanship. To pre- 
serve the integrity of the document, 
the finder pasted it on a strong piece 
of card-board; but even then, parts of 
words were missing here and there. 
and in the foldings of the paper the 
writing was scarcely legible. 

More than a half-century after this 
the finder of this document was 
teaching this “quaint and curious 
volume of forgotten lore” to a little 
girl who sat upon his knee. The 
dear old patriarch and the mysteri- 
ous parchment have long since faded 
into dust; but Memory, that faithful 
“warder of the brain,” brings forth 
the eccentric and beautiful produc- 
tion, thus preserving it from oblivion. 
Its authorship is unknown. Its his- 
tory is a mystery. It was prolific of 
capitals, which I retain. In the pro- 


that of Germany. 


cess of the lesson, last Sunday, I re- 


peated it to my class, a large number 
So, it is to- | of whom came to me, and begged me 
for a copy. One lady said she was 


returning to a mission field, and 


would be delighted to read it to her 


pupils in that foreign land. Will 


you not publish it, on account of its 
beautiful diction and quaint origin- . 
ality? I have not seen the document 
for over forty years, but Memory, 
faithful to her trust, brings it forth 
at my bidding, though, strange to 
say, I can only recall certain periods, 
by starting quite back to the begin- 
ning—getting, as it were, “a running 
start,’—showing just how despotic 
Memory can be, if she likes. It was 
titled: 


“THE HAPPY MAN AND THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


“The Happy Man was born in the 
City of Regeneration, in the Parish 
of Repentance unto Life. He was 
educated at the School of Obedience, 
and lives now in the Town of Perse- 
verance. He works at the Trade of 
Diligence; notwithstanding he has a 
large Estate in the Country of Chris- 
tian Contentment, and oftentimes 
does jobs at Self-Denial. He often 
walks in the Valley of Self-Abase- 
ment, and sometimes climbs the 
Mountain of Spiritual-Mindedness. 
He wears the plain Garb of Humility. 
and has a better Suit to put on when 
he goes to Court, called the Robe of 
Christ’s Righteousness. He _ break- 
fasts every Morning upon Spiritual 
Prayer, and sups every Evening upon 
the same. He has Meat to eat that 
the world knows not of, and his 
Drink is the Sincere Milk of the 
Word. Heaven is his Inheritance: 
Religion is his Mistress; Loyalty and 
Justice his two Ladies of Honor; De- 
votion is his Chaplain; Chastity his 
Chamberlain; Temperance his Uook; 
Hospitality his Housekeeper; Provi- 
dence his Steward, and Discretion his 
Porter, to let in and out, as he sees 
most fit. 

“Thus, Happy he lives, and Happy 
he dies. Happy is he who has Gos- 
pel Submission in his Will; Due Or- 
der in his Affections; Sound Peace in 
his Conscience; Sanctifying Grace in 
his Soul; True Humility in his Heart; 
Real Divinity in his Breast; The Re- 
deemer’s Yoke on his Neck; The Vain 
World under his Feet, and a Crown 
of Glory over his Head. Happy is 
the life of such a Person—in order 
to gain which, Pray Fervently; Be- 
lieve Firmly; Wait Patiently; Live 
Holy; Die Daily; Watch your Heart: 
Guide your Senses; Redeem your 
Time; Love Christ, and Hope for 
Glory. | 

“The True Gentleman is God’s Serv- 
ant, the World’s Master, and His 
Own Man. Virtue is his Business, 
Study his Recreation, Contentment his 
Rest, and Happiness his Reward. 
God is his Father, the Church is his 
Mother, the Saints are his Brethren, 
and he is a Friend to all who need 
him. He is necessitated to take the 
World along with him on his way to 
Heaven, and all his business on the 
way is to Glorify the Name of God, 
and to do good to Mankind. Take 
him in two words, he is a Man and a 
Gentleman.” 


— 


A sign of politeness in Thibet on 
meeting a person is to hold up the 
clasped hands and stick out the 
tongue. When a man dies, one-half 
of his property goes to charity and 


the other half to the lamas. His fam- 
ily gets nothing. 
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Tuer Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religions Tews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The meeting of the Monday Club 
will be held as usual next Monday, 
at 1:30 pv. m., in the parlor of the Y. 
M. C. A., on Sutter street. Rev. W. 
W. Scudder, Jr., will present the sub- 
ject: “Congregational Headquarters.” 


Rev. Dr. J. E. Gilbert occupied the 
pulpit of the First church in this 
city, last Sabbath. In the morning 
he presented the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Religious Education, 
of which he is general superintend- 
ent. Mr. Edward Kimball followed 
with remarks, and a collection was 
taken for the work in this city 
amounting to over forty-five dollars. 


Eastern papers state that Professor 
Churchill of Andover has been call- 
ed to the pastorate of the First 
church in this city, and that when he 
declined the call was renewed with 
the offer of a very large salary... This 
isa mistake. Prof. Churchill has not 
been called to the pastorate of this 
church. The committee of the 
church having the matter in hand 
corresponded with Prof. Churchill 
with reference to his willingness to 
accept a callif tendered. It is un- 
derstood that his reply or failure to 
reply does not encourage the commit- 
tee to proceed and lay the matter be- 
fore the church. 


Last Lord’s Day was a pleasant one 
at Plymouth church. Eighteen per- 
sons, eleven by profession, united with 
the church at the morning service. 
Rev. J. A. Smith, of Liverpool, Eng- 


_ land, preached in the evening. 


Rey. J. A. Smith will deliver a free 
lecture at Plymouth church, Thurs- 
day (to-morrow) evening. Subject, 
“Thirty Years Behind the Footlights.” 


The special meetings held at Ply- 
mouth church were full of interest, 
and the training class at Pierce-street 
chapel gives much promise. Revs. 
Pullan, Cole, and J. F. Bacon assisted 
Pastor Williams in the special meet- 
ings. | 

At Bethany church the Lord’s Sup- 
per was received in the morning. 
Five were added to the church, three 
of them on profession of faith. The 
annual offerings in aid of the Califor- 
nia Chinese Mission were made, and 
amounted, in cash and pledges, to 
$211. Inthe evening the Salvation 
Army presented, throught Mrs. Major 
Kyle, Mrs. McFee and Mr. McDonall, 
the cause of its Rescue Home. A 
collection amounting to $30 attested 
the interest awakened. At the Beth- 
lehem Branch the Sunday-school had 
an attendance of 84, and at the even- 
ing service there was a congregation 
numbering more than fifty. The pros- 
pects in this field are such as call for 
immediate attention to the purchase 
of alot, and the settlement of the 
congregation in a permanent home. 


Several churches will hold some 
special meetings Passion Week; 
among them, Plymouth, Third church, 
Olivet, Niles. 

Twenty-one, thirteen of them on 
confession, and four of these, Chi- 
nese, were received into the member- 
ship of the First church, Oakland. 
There were seven baptisms. In the 
evening the fourth in a series of 
stereoptically illustrated sermons on 
the “Life of Christ” was given; sub- 
ject, “The Ministry of Healing,” by 
Professor Nash. 

Rev. Dr. McLean expects to leave 
next week to visit Pomona College. 


Special meetings in the Alameda 
church this week. 


Bay Conference will meet at Niles, 
April 22d. 

The church at Porterville want 
some Gospel Hymns, No. 5, and a li- 
brary for their Sunday-school. 


Rev. Geo. L. McNutt lectures in 
the church at Tulare Friday evening 
of this week. 


The Rev. A. J. Bailey, recently of 
the Ogden Congregational church, 
has been appointed Superintendent 
of Missions for Washington, and will 
remove at once to Seattle, after plac- 
ing his daughters in school at Ober- 
lin. Mrs. Bailey, who, by the way, 
spoke to our Mizpah Sunday-school 
last Sunday, will assist her husband. 
— The Assistant Pastor (Salt Lake). 


Dr. Pauline Root spoke at the Red- 
wood church on Friday afternoon 
to an interested and appreciative au- 
dience. The Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served on last Sabbath, and one was 
received to membership on confession 
of faith. Pastor Rathbone and fam- 
ily have moved into the new parson- 
age, which has lately been completed 
at a cost of two thousand dollars, all 
paid for. | C. S. 

The churches of Niles and Mission 
San Jose enjoyed a gala day last Sab- 


bath week. Miss Dr. Pauline Root 
of India occupied the pulpits and 
the American | 
Board in that country. She also) 


readily portrayed the life of the peo- | 
‘for him by Dr. Willey. The commit- 


spoke of the work of th 


ple in India. We were not long in 


finding out that she has attained a_ 
fine Christian culture; she evinced at 
once a steadfast love to Jesus, and | 


certainly an untiring devotion to la- 


bor for the Master. We have, indeed, | 
even on this short acquaintance, | 
learned to love her, and, at the time | 
of departure, farewell words were 
In her simple, reserv- | 


hard to utter. 
ed and beautful way of telling her 


story she has widened the horizon of | 
our Christian duties, and may God 


grant that our minds and hearts may 
widen with it. It is our prayer that 
we in the home land may become 
more mindful of the wants of the 
other half of the world and lend a 
helping hand, so that not the blood 
of the heathen millions be found on 
our robes in the last great day. We 
also commend our sister to God's 
care, and pray that he who views her 
work from above, may give her many 
years yet to continue her work to 
help and lift up the depraved in her 
home. M. H. F. 


Sunday, March 13th, four united 
with the First church at Tucson, 
Arizona; Rev. C. B. Carlisle, pastor, 
and one March 20th, making seven 
for the month past. 


A new church with thirty-four 
members has been organized at 
Tempe, near Phoenix, Arizona, and a 
unanimous call extended to Rev. Dan- 
iel Kloss, of Kansas. He is already 
at work. 


The Y. M. C. A., lately put on its 
feet through the efforts of Rev. Car- 
lisle, at Tucson, starts out splendidly. 


Superintendent E. Lyman Hood 
has organized four churches in the 
last two months, in the immediate 
vicinity of Tucson. 


Mrs. Baldwin, of the United Breth- 
ren church, has just closed a very 
successful revival meeting in the M. 
E. Church in this place, Sheridan, 
Oregon. A good many people pro- 
fessed conversion, but just how many 
Ido not know. The work seemed to 
be deep and divine, and the conver- 
sions were generally clear and the 
evidences satisfactory. Accessions to 
the churches are as follows up to 
date: The Congregational church, 
17; the United Brethren church, 4; 
the Methodist Episcopal church, 2. 
It is expected that a number more 
will follow. For the Congregational 
church this makes twenty-five acces- 
sions since January Ist. We hope to 
see the good work continue. Prayer- 
meeting attendance last night, 125. 

March 31st. T. H. HenpxErson. 


The Eastern Oregon Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School Institute was 
held here at Pendleton, March 23d, 
under the auspices of our State Su- 
perintendent, Rev. C. H. Curtis. The 
attendance at the day sessions was 
small, but those who were present 
expressed themselves as greatly help- 
ed by the discussions. In the eyen- 
ing there was a good attendance. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 
H. F. Burgess, C. H. Curtis and C. F. 
Clapp. On Monday evening, March 
28th, Mr. George W. Cable, who is 
well known for his descriptions of 
Southern life and for his success in 
teaching the Bible, gave some read- 
ings from his own works at the yy 
House, under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational church. The house was 
well filled, and the people expressed 
themselves as well pleased with one 
of the best entertainments that ever 
came to Pendleton. Although the 
expenses were large, they were more 
than met by the receipts. Last even 
ing our Christian Endeavor Society 
gave a social, which was enjoyed by 
nearly one hundred people. The 
prospects of our work here still con- 
tinue to brighten. The people seem 
ready to co-operate in everything that 
promises advancement. C. T. W. 

Apr. 1, 1892. 

EASTERN. 

The church at Union Grove, Wis.. 
lost its house by fire March 19th. 
Small insurance on the buildings. 


March 20th, fifty-one—of which 
thirty-five on confession—united with 
the church at Parkersburg, Iowa. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. S. M. Day was 
celebrated at Honeoye, N. Y., March 
9th, with much good feeling, good 
fellowship and many gifts. 


Father Francis E. Clark says that, 
on an average, over one hundred 
Christian Endeavor Societies are or- 
ganized every week. There are now 
19,000 societies, with over 1,100,000 
members. 

A council met March 9th, at Hage- 
man, Indiana, and ordained Mr. W. 
H. Brooks, and recognized the church: 
he had gathered. A building has 
been bought for a house of worship, 
and the prospects are good, 


BAY ASSOCIATION. 


The Bay Association meeting held 
in the First Church of Oakland was 
unusually full in business, interest 
and attendance. Rev. J. B. Eddie 
was elected Moderator, and Brother 
W. W. Scudder Jr. re-elected Scribe for 
the ensuing year. Letters were grant- 
ed to Brother Luark to Santa Clara 
Association, and Brother S. G. Emer- 
son to Sacramento Association. Broth- 
ers A. K. Crawford, H. D. Wiard and 
L. B. Hartt were received to member- 
ship. After reports on collateral 
studies, Brother Harrison led a de- 
votional meeting of half an hour, dur- 
ing which a message from Dr. Ben- 
ton was received, and prayer offered 


tee appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility. of observing Passion Week re- 
ported. This report was finally 
changed, and adopted, as follows: 

“The committee. appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the expediency 
of special: religious services during 
the week preceding Easter beg leave 
to suggest: 

“1. That these days afford an oppor- 


Harrison; Exegesis, Brother Perkins. 
Text for plans, Rom. viii: 16. Time, 


lar quarterly meeting in the Hall of 
‘the Y. M.C. A. last Monday afternoon. 


of the Bay Association in Oakland. 


the two shall not conflict, as is now 
the case. 


the great truths on which our salva- 
tion rests. 

“2. That in thus observing them we 
are brought into sympathetic touch 


Christians to whom they have long 
been sacred, and whose thoughts will 
then be turned to the same great 
themes. In the interests of Christian 
unity, then, and equally of evangelical 
effort, we recommend the passage of 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Bay Association 
of Congregational ministers commend 
to the churches and pastors of our 
order in this State the observance of 
the week beginning April 10th by 
such religious services as shall bring 
to view and enforce the great events 
of our Lord’s passion.” 

A committee was appointed to draft 
a message from the Association to 
Dr. Benton, and reported the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

“The Bay Association has received 


love from our Brother Benton’s sick- 
room, and sends back to him their 
thanks for his brotherly fellowship 
for so many years, and‘joins in earn-. 
est prayer that the grace which has 
sustained him hitherto will save him 
from suffering, comfort those whom 
he holds dear, and preserve to him 
the peace of God till our Father shall 
take him home.” 

Dr. McLean's essay on “The Build- 
ing of the Christian College To-day in 
California” followed. The report of 
the committee appointed to consider 
the relations between Bay Association 
and Bay Conference was presented, 
recommending a uniting of the Bay 
Association and the Bay Conference, 
or, rather, the merging of the Associ- 
ation into the Conference. The rec- 
ommendation was not adopted, but it 
was moved that the same committee 
be instructed to inquire into the feas- 
ibility of transferring ministerial 
standing from the Bay Association to 
the Bay Conference, and report at 
the next meeting. Brother Harrison 
brought up the proposed purchase of 
a school property in Santa Rosa as a 
Congregational school. The following 
resolution was passed in regard to it: 

“Whereas, We have heard with 
pleasure of the proposition made by 
citizens of Santa Rosa for the trans- 
fer to the Congregational churches of 
the Finley College in that city. 

“Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed to consider the ques- 
tions involved, and to report to the 
Bay Conference concerning the feasi- 
bility of raising the amount of $10,- 
000 called for as an endowment for 
that institution.” 

Brothers Wiard, Williams, Wikoff, 
Oakley and Frear were selected as a 
committee. 

Brother Eddie presented a review 
of the book entitled “The Test of 
Jeremiah,” by Prof. Workman. The 
paper was requested for publication 
in Tue Pactric. Place of next meeting 
will be at Olivet church on Brother 
Cole’s invitation. Appointments as 
follows: Sermon, W. L. Jones; Es- 
say, Geo. Mooar; Review, Brother 


July 11, 1892. 
Wm. Scupper,,-Jr., Scribe. 


‘THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The Evangelical Alliance of San 
Francisco and vicinity held its regu- 


There was a good attendance, though 
few of our Congregational brethren 
were present, owing to the meeting 


We suggest the advisability of chang- 
ing the date of that me ting, so that 


Rev. J. Q. Adams, a Vice- 
President, presided, and Rev. l’rank- 
lin Rhoda was secretary pro tem. Rev. 
Dr. F. J. Masters read the paper for 
the day on “The Opium Traffic.” It 
is estimated that thirty per cent. of 
the Chinese in China and in this 
country smoke opium, and that ten 
per cent. are slaves to the habit. 
The effects are more terrible on the 
Anglo-Saxon race than on the Chi- 
nese. Notwithstanding the sstate- 
ments made to the contrary, few of 
the Caucasian race in this city fre- 
quent the Chinese opium dens. Most 
of their smoking is done in private 
houses. In 1883 the duty on opium 
was raised from $6 to $10 a pound; 
in 1889, to $12. in the last eight 
years fully half a million pounds 
have been imported, paying a revenue 
to the United States government of 
over five million dollars. It is prob- 
able that 120,000 pounds are now im- 
ported annually to this side of the 
Rocky mountains; 63,000 pounds 
paid duties last year. Dr. Masters 
believes that the thing to do is what 
the better class of the Chinese want; 
viz., entirely suppress the traftic. 
The paper was able and very well 
received, and a vote of thanks was 
passed therefor. It will appear in 
the May number of the Californian Ji- 
lustrated Magazine. The Alliance re- 
solved to petition Congress for the 
suppresion of the opium*traflic; and 
appointed as a committee for the 
same Kev. Drs. Harris, Masters, 
Hartwell, Easton and Kimball. The 
committee is instructed to send copies 
of the petition to the ministers of all 
the churches, with the request that 
they secure the signatures of their 
people. Copies of Dr. Masters’ ad- 
dress and other information will also 


with deep sympathy the message of | 


|Home Missionary. 


WOMAN'S STATE HOME, MISSIONARY SOCIET). of 
and 


with large numbers of our fellow- 


land. 
Vice-President, Mrs. H. S., Burbank, 1372 Telegraph 


avenue. 


Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street 
Oakland. 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. M.L.F. Eastman, sr 


Valencia street, San Francisco 


and, Cal. 
New societies being formed, please report 
at once to the Secretary of the . 8S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME 
SIONARBY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 


President, Mrs. E. ren Los Angele. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, 443» ena. 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Spencer, 419 West Second 
street. Los Angeles. : 
Sup’t Children’s Work, Mrs.W.H. Dwight, Pasadena, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs Alison C. Blaikie. 
Florence, Cal. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO CALIFORNIA 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


1892. 
Jan. 190, W. S. Mi) $50 00 
Jan. 29, W.S.H.M.S., legacy Mrs. A.E, 

Jan. 30, First Cong’l Church, Petaluma 40 00 
Feb. 3, Lincoln Cong’! Church... .... 30 00 


Feb. 4, Pilgrim Cong’] Church, Oakland 62 55 
Feb. 8, Mrs. J. M. Haven, for life mem- 


bership Miss Blanche Darling....... 5° 00 
Feb. 8, Y. P.S C. E., Oroville...... 2 50 
Feb. ro, W H.M.S..... 80 00 
Feb. 10, Cong’) Church, Sonoma...... 8 00 


Feb. 13, Plymouth Cong’! Church, S.F, 20 00 
Feb. 16, Campbell Cong’! Ch.. LosGatos 11 25 
teb. 17, Boys and Girls’ H.M.S.,Cong’l 
Feb. 18, Cong’l Church, Suisun ....... 18 
Feb, 19, Cong’! Church, Lockeford.... 16 00 
Feb. 19, S. S., First Cong’] Ch., Oakl’d 58 20 
Feb. 23, Bethany Cong’l Church, 8S. F. 15 00 
Feb. 23, Cong’! Church, Corralitos.... 4 00 
Feb. 23, Rocklin Cong’ Church, ...... 10 20 


Feb. 29, Plymouth-avenue Cong’! Ch., 
Oakland, to make life members of 
Russell Whitman and A.S. McLellan.112 00 

Mar, 1, Bible Class, by A.W., San Jose 5 00 

Mar. 1, Cong’l Church, Berkeley...... 166 66 

Mar. 5, Soquel Cong’] Church........ 

Mar. 9, First Cong Church, Santa 

Mar. 11, First Cong’! Church, Tulare.. 22 37 

Mar, 14, W. S. H. M. S., to make life 
member 35. G. Orton, Berry Creek, 

Mar. 15, Cong’! Church, Oroville... . .. 20 60 
Mar. 16, First Cong’l Ch., Redwood C’y 46 to 
Mar. 16, First Cong'l Church, Oakland. 186 o1 
Mar. 17, First Cong’! Ch., Petaluma.. 94 05 
Mar. 17th, Boys and Girls’ Home Mis 

sionary Army: Suisun, $2.25; Ocean 

View, $1.70; San’ Miguel, $3; Beth- 

any, $11.05; Plymouth-avenue, Oak- 

Mar. 17, Golden Gate Cong’! Ch.,Oakl’d 20 00 


Mar. 18, Plymouth-Avenue Cong’! Ch., 
Mar. 22. Third Cong’l Church, S. F...170 00 
Mar. 24, Berkeley Cong’l Church...... 63 75 
Mar. 24, First Cong] Casali, Alameda 67 95 
Mar. 24, First Cong’! Church, Saratoga 44 00 
Mar, 28, Cong’l Church, Martinez..,.. 40 00 
Mar, 28, First Cong’| Church, Fresno.. 18 00 


Mar, 30, First Cong’! Church, Oakland 66 73 
Mar. 31, Green Valley Cong’l Church, 
April 1, Mrs. W. H. Cooke, balance for 
life membership of Charles Pritchard, 


Apel 4, We . 130 00 
April 4, Market-street, Oakland, $9 90; 

C. EB, $1.40... II 30 


Remitted to Rev, A. H. Clapp, Treasurer 
A. H. M.S. J. S. HurcHinson, 
April 4, 1892. Treas. C. H, M.S. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS. 


RECEIPTS FROM SEPT. 15, 1891, TO MARCH 


12, 1892. 

September 15th, balance on hand..... $ 61 09 

Received from— 
10 
Oakland Plymouth-avenue.......... 29 75 
Oakland Golden Gate ..... ........ I 70 
Oakland Fitst W. H. M.S.......... 231% 05 
Oakland First Homeland Circle...... 65 89 
San Francisco Third Church, $25 of 

which is to constitute Mrs. M. L. F. 

Eastman a life member............ 69 40 
As designated, for individuals per Mrs. 

Mre BM. Lv Merritt... | 
Hawley & Brothers, one bell......... 50 00 
Friends, for printing leaflets......... 10 00 
‘‘One who loves the cause of missions” 5 00 
Oakland, @ 5 
Oakland, a friend. 2 50 
Oakland, Mrs, Almira E. More—a 

Disbursed— 


J. S. Hutchinson, Treas.C. H.M. S.$1495 00 
President, for traveling and society ex- 


PENSES. J2 §O 
Our missionaries, as designated ..... 66 60 
Bell for Pust’ Costa. . 
Port Costa Church, as designated.... 12 00 
Printing leaflets. . .). 10 00 
Printing programmes .............. 3 25 
Mrs. McAbe, at anniversary meeting.. 2 50 
Expressage on books to Copperopolis.. 1 00 
Purchasing leaflets, as designated... .. 50 

¢ 0. $1743 35 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Received from— 

Oakland Plymouth-avenue W.H.M. S. $73 65 
East Oakland Pilgrim Church........ 56 80 
Oakland First Cong’iCh. W.H.M.S. 46 50 
Woodland W. H. M.S......... 
Yolo, Cal., Mrs. M. P Hoppin...... 15 90 
OakJand membership fee...... I 

Mrs. J. M. HAVEN. 
ORIGINAL 
SWAIN’s BAKERY, 
213 Surrer St. 


CENTRAL MILLING 0O.— 
Gentlemen: We take pleasure in recom- 
mending the ‘‘Drifted Snow Flour’ as being 


have ever used. 


Yours very truly, 


tunity most favorable to the consider- 
ation and practical enforcement of 


be sent with the petition to all ‘the 
Congressmen. 


| Secretary, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berke- 
ey. 

Librarian, Mrs. A. L. Miller, 1461 Grove street, Oak- 
themselv: s 


Feb. 29, First Cong’] Church, Napa ... 8 oo}. 


San Francisco, Aug. 24, 1891. 


the wurrsst and rinest grade of Flour we | 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing 


and 
end 


CURA, the great skin cure, CuTr- 
CURA Soap, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beantifier, and 
CURA RESOLVENT, greates. of 
humor remedies, when the bert 
fail. Coricuns REMeE- 
IES cure every humor, eruptio 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold ioe. 
where. Porrer AND CHEM. Corp., 
aay “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


| blickheads, red, rough, and oily ekin 
prevented and cured by CuTicura Soar. 


4 FREE FROM RHEUMATISM, 
In one minute the Cuticurn 
\ sA Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rhev- 


matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, ches», 
and muscular pains and weaknesar«. 


The first and only pain-killing strengthening plaste-, 


G. D. MAYLE, 


COFFEE PARLORS. 

38 FOURTH ST. 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 
San Francisco. 


BRANCH : 
TELEPHONE 5219. 


— 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Warket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCIBCO 


A DOLLAR 


Will bring more real comfort than a hundred 
wasted. Read what one will do at 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


416-418 Frent Street, San Francisco. 
16 yards 28in Tennis Flannel, striped, 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Book: ing, Shorthand, Type Writir g: Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, eto 


3 = 
—) 
= 
320 SAN FRANCISSO. 3 


Life Scholarship, $75. 


T. Ae ROBINSON, President 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISOO, 

Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Las 


y 
acal iseases, with dry, thin, 
lieved in 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


> ‘* 8tin Scotch Cheviot 1.10 
16 ‘* stout apron Gingham, 1.00 
16 Dress plaid gingham, 1.00 
25 ponnds Rolled Kastern Oats, 1.00 
30 Plums, pits in. 1 00 
Dry, Miksicn Grapes, 1 00 
20 ‘** California French Prunes, 1.00 
18 Very best Rice, 1.00 


Wardrobe 
Chiffonieres 


| 


play nearly a hundred different patterns, 


CALIFORNIA. 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & OO.) 


117-123 Geary St., F. 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Is YET AT 


§24 Washington Street, where he has 
been for twenty-two years. 


THERE YOU CAN GET 


Stoves and Ranges 


From $6.50 to $75.00. 


I have also practical mechanics. ready at 
short notice, who can do 


Plumbisg, Gasfitting. Steamfit- 
ting and Roofing. 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYE3, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market 8t. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
All work wayranted. Fine 


elry repairing a specialty. 


and jew 


$1 


The Greatest Temperanes Book 


EVER WRiTIEN. 


Immense Sales. Large Profits. 


Agents wanted everywhere. No previous 
lence necessary. Fort rms and terri- 
tory, address J. SCHWARKT & CO., 


1170 Market Street, San Francisco. 


UNIFORMS 
CAPS 


CHEVRONS 


STRIPES 


CORDS & WREATHS | 
SHOULDER STRAPS 


Companies. 


MERLE : 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST. (cor. Commercial), - 


San Francisco. 


FRUIT 


TREES! 


EARLY CX tWFOHD, FOSTER 


Apricots, 


ERENCE FRU N on Nyroboian, Peach & Almond Hoots 


BARTLETT 
Cherri«s, Clives, Walnuts, Eitc. 
CURRESPONDENCE R#SPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


TRUMBULL & BEBE 
Growers of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 
419-421 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCYU, CAL. 


— 


EASTER 


MUSIC. 


WE SHALL HAVE A STOCK OF THE NEW SERVICES AS 

| THEY: ARE ISSUED. 

HE LIVES” and + EASTER SELECTIONS,” published 
last year, but received too late for use on the Coast, are now in stock. 
Samples of the two services sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


SWAIn BROTHERS 


BIBLE HOUSE, 757 Market Street, Sae Francisco. 
«Ime GEO, C, MeCONNELL CO. 
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Our Young golks. 


_the World ? 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCy, Cat. 


Wapnespay, Aprit 6, 1892. 


The April fools! the April fools |. 
What happy folk. aré they 


‘The white flowers deck the cherry. boughs, 


And daffodils are gay. 
The bluebird calls, the redbreast sings, 
The blackbird pipes all day; 
And they believe—the silly things !— 
That birds and flowers will stay. 
’*Tis wind and frost and scorching skies 
That make the April fools grow wise. 


The April fools ! the April fools ! 
What happy folk are they ! 
They’re light of head and light of heart, 
And dance the hours away. , 
Young Love, with fluttering, purple wings, 
Blithe Hope for them is new; 
And they believe—the trustful things !— 
That all they say is true. 
Sweet simpletons ! but who would frown 
And shake their air-built castles down ? 
For dark were life, and full of sighs, 
Should all its April fools grow wise. 


— Harper's Bazar. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD. . 


“Grandpa,” said Irwin, as they were 
sitting by the open grate one winter 
evening, “grandpa, will you please to 
tell me about the ‘Seven Wonders of 
Our teacher told us to- 
day that we ought to know all about 
them.” 

“Perhaps you had better ask your 
brother Fred, who has just left col- 
lege, to tell you about them.” 

‘He don’t know, grandpa, for I did 
ask him, and hé said such an inquisi- 
tive boy as I am was one of the big- 
gest wonders that he knew anything 
about.” 

THE HANGING GARDENS. 

“Well, one of the ancient wonders 
was the Hanging Gardens at. Baby- 
lon.” 

“Did they hang in the airlike the 
Brooklyn bridge ?” inquired Irwin. 

“Oh, no; they were connected with 
the royal palace, and were about four 
hundred feet square at the bottom, 
being supported on several tiers of 
open arches, built one over the other, 
and the top, which was about seventy- 
five feet high, was covered with a 
large mass of earth from which grew 
flowers, shrubs and even large trees.” 

“How did the people water the gar- 
dens ?” inquired Irwin. : 

There were fountains and a large 
reséavoir on the top, supplied with 
water from the river Euphrates. This 
river ran through thecity of Babylon, 
and the two portions of the city were 
connected by a strong bridge. The 
high gates and broad walls are men- 
tioned in the. Bible, and the walls 
w-.re noted for their height, thickness 
and strength.” 

THE PHAROS. 

“What was another of the wonders, 
grandpa ?” \ 

“Well, the Pharos at Alexandria 
was the first light-bearing tower that 
we have any record of. It was. built 
of white stone, and stood upon a 
craggy rock on the Island of Pharos, 
near Alexandria in Egypt. It was 
three hundred feet high, and its light 
could be seen for many miles. Jose- 
phus states that its ‘beaming summit’ 
might be seen for ‘three hundred 
stades, or forty English miles.” 

“Who built the Pharos ?” | 

“It was twelve years in building. 
Sostratus was the artisan, and he im- 
mortalized his name by ins:ribing it 
upon the Pharos; but it was erected 
under the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, B. C. 332, the same king who 
commanded the Septuagint of the 
Old Testament to be undertaken in 
the Hellenic versions. The Pharos, 
or light-house, was illuminated by 
huge wood fires. Before this time, 
mariners were warned at night of 
their approach to land by wood fires 
that were built on prominent head- 
lands.” 

THE STATUE OF JUPITER. 


“Well, grandpa, what was the next 
of the wonders ?” 

“The Olympian Zeus, or the col- 
ossal statue of Jupiter at Olympia; 
which was the last great work of 
Phidias. It was a seated statue, 
made of ivory and gold, and, includ- 
ing the throne, was fifty-five feet in 
height. Its temple was built on the 
model of the Parthenon at Athens. 
Jupiter was considered the king and 
father of the gods, and supposed to 
have universal power inthe earth and 
air. He gave the rain, the. thunder 
and the lightning, and the storm and 
the calm was supposed to be under 
his control. This statue was erected 
between B. C. 432 and 438, and in 
A. D. 361 it continued to receive the 
homage of Greece. Epictetus says 
that ‘it was considered a misfortune 
for any one to die without having; 
seen this master-piece of Phidias.’ ” 

“The worship of Jupiter was uni- 
versal, though his name varied with 
the country that sacrificed to him. 
You perhaps remember that when 
Paul went to Lystra he found a tem- 
ple of Jupiter before that city. Jup- 
iter was generally represented as 
seated on a throne, holding thunder- 
bolts is one raised hand, a sceptre in 
the other, with an eagle at’ his feet.” 


TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


“Irwin, do you remember that 
when Paul was at Ephesus, a riot 
was created by Demetrius among the 
craftsmen?” 

“Yes, grandpa, he was afraid the 
people. would believe Paul’s words, 
and thet trade of making silver 
shriés would be:gone.” 

“And what did they cry ?. 

“The mob ‘cried, ‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians !’” 


it, let it come. 


“Yes, the Temple of Diana was | 


built at the common charge of all the 
Asiatic States. It was 425 feet long, 
225 feet broad, and was supported by 
127 columns of Parian marble; each 
column was 60 feet high, and each 
furnished by a different king. This 
temple was burred on the night of 
Alexander’s nativity, and was then 
rebuilt. Diana was believed to have 
fallen down from heaven, and the 
public games were connected with 
her worship. Especially was the 
month of May sacred to her, and a 
large manufactory grew up at Ephe- 
sus of portable shrines of Diana, 
which were sold to strangers and car- 
ried with them on journeys, or set up 
to worship in their houses.” 

“You have now told me about four 
of the wonders, grandpa, and if you 
are not too tired I would like to hear 
about the rest of them.” 

THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 


“Tam only too glad to see you in- 
terested in your studies, and will 
speak of the Colossus of Rhodes. 
This was a gigantic brass statue of 
Apollo, or the sun-god. It rested on 
moles on each side of the beautiful 
harbor of Rhodes, and vessels passed 
between its brazen legs. It was over 
one hundred feet in height, and there 
were winding stairs by which it was 
ascended. The statue held in one 
hand alight for the direction of mar- 
iners, and it was completed 280 years 
before Christ. It was thrown down, 
presumably by an earthquake, and 
never rebuilt; but fragments of the 
statue remained nine hundred years. 


length a Jewish merchant-beught 


the brass and loaded 900 camels with 
it. 

“The value of the brass was esti- 
mated at $150,000. At the present 
time the harbor of Rhodes is nearly 
spoiled, and the island has many 
times suffered severely from earth- 
quakes.” | 

THE MAUSOLEUM. 

“Do you know, my son, what the 
word mausoleum came from?” — 

“T don’t know that I do,” replied 
Irwin. 

“Well, Mausolus was king of Caria, 
and after his death, his widow, 
Artemisia, erected a magnificent tomb 
to his memory. Indeed, it was so 
wonderful, and surpassed all other 
structures so much in its appearance 
and grandeur, that the name Mauso- 
leum came to be the generic term for 
a costly tomb. It remained standing 
for a number of centuries, and then 
was destroyed by an earthquake. In 
1404, the Knights of Rhodes built a 
castle from fragments of the mauso- 
leum, and as late as 1856, Mr. New- 
ton, under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish government, found the site of the 
ancient tomb, and the fundamental 
outlines of the building. According 
to tradition, Artemisia mingled the 
ashes of Mausolus with her wine and 
died of grief.” 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

“There is but one more wonder, 
grandpa, to tell me about, and I 
know that must be the Pyramids, for 
our teacher said that they were the 
most marvelous of the ‘seven won- 
ders, and you have not spoken of 
them yet.” | 

“Yes, you are right. The Pyra- 
mids required the labors of thousands 
of men for many years. It is sup- 
posed they were the sepulchers of the 
kings. They are in several groups, 
some distance from each other, on 
the banks of the Nile. There are 
about forty of them, many being 
small and in a ruined condition. The 
great pyramid of Gizeh or Jeezeh, is 
450) feet high and covers an area of 
thirteen acres.— New York Observer. 


A WURD TO BOYS. | 


Pure-minded, kind-hearted, indus- 
trious young men are the hope and 
pride of any country. It is impossi- 
ble to avoid influences that vex, worry, 
tempt and degrade. Young men 
must not yield and apologize. They 
must not leave the paths of upright- 
ness to walk in the way of darkness. 
When they say, “We must be excused 
for indulging in vice,’ they are not 
to be trusted—they have taken the 
wrong road. Mother, sister, father 
friend, may and will excuse you, but 
with heavy hearts and tearful eyes; 
but you cannot excuse yourself, and 
you knowit. Resist evil, and if you 
are called little and green and too 
good, if you are grieved and hurt for 
In all your ways, cost 
you what it may, acknowledge God, 
keep your thoughts pure and your 
hands clean, and the day will come 
when you will be honored, loved and 
rewarded. “For the upright shall 
dwell*in the land, and the perfect shall 


remain in it.”—Exchange. 


A Goop Lezsson to Learn.— Perhaps 
the most valuable result of all educa- 
tion is the ability to make yourself 
do the thing you have to do when it 
ought to be done, whether you like it 
or not; it is the first lesson which 
ought to be learned, and, however 
early a man’s training .begins, it is 
probably the last lesson he learns 
thoroughly.—T. H. Huzley. 


Berrer a Fiery Furnace.—No afflic- 
tion ‘a true Christian can be called 
upon to endure is so severe as the 
trial of feeling that his sins have es- 
tranged him from God. Better a 
fiery furnace with a consciousness of 
His presence than the loftiest throne 
when the light of His countenance is 


-withdrawn.— Selected. 


“NINE GOLDEN RULES. 


«1, Never indulge the: notion that 
you have any absolute right to 
choose the sphere or the circum- 
stances in which you are to put forth 
your powers of sccial action; but 
let your daily wisdom of life be in 
making a good use of the oppor- 
tunities given you. | 
“2. We live in areal, and a solid, 
and a truthful world. In such a 
world only truth, in the long run, 
can hope to prosper. Therefore, 
avoid lies, mere show and sham, and 


hollow superficiality of all kinds,, 


which is, at the best, a painted lie. 
Let whatever you are, and whatever 
you do, grow out of a firm root of 
truth and a strong soil of reality. 

“3. The nobility of life is work. 
We live in a working world. The 
lazy and idle man does not count in 
the plan of campaign. ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Let 
that text be enough. 

“4, Never forget St. Paul’s sen- 
tence, ‘Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.’ This is the steam of the social 
machine. | 

“5. But the steam requires regula- 
tion. 
and moderation. Healthy action is 
always a balance of forces, and all ex- 
tremes are dangerous; the excess of a 
good thing being often more danger- 
ous in its social consequences than 
the excess of what is radically bad. 

“6. Do one thing well. ‘Be a 
whole man.’ As Chancellor Thurlow 
said: ‘Do one thing at one time.’ 
Make clean work and leave no tags. 
Allow no delays when you are at a 
thing; do it, and be done with it. 

“7. Avoid miscellaneous reading. 
Read nothing that you do not care to 
remember; and remember nothing 
you do not mean to use. | 

“8. Never desire to appear clever 
and make a show of your talents be- 
fore men. Be honest, loving, kindly 
and sympathetic in all you say and 
do. Cleverness will flow from you 
naturally, if you have it; and applause 
will come to you unsought from those 
who know what to applaud; but the 
applause of fools is to be shunned. 

“9, Above all things avoid fault- 
finding and a habit of criticism. Let 
your rule in reference to your social 
sentiments be simply this: Pray for 
the bad, pity the weak, enjoy the 
good, and reverence both the great 


and the small; as playing each his 


part aptly in the divine symphony of 
the universe.”—Prof. J. S. Blackie. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOOD FOR? 


“Children,” said Mr. Brown, “what 
is my watch good for ?” 

“To keep time,” the children an- 
swered. | 

“But suppose it can't be made to 
keep time, what is it good for ?” 

“It is good for nothing,” they re- 
plied. 

“And what is this pencil for?” 

“To mark with,” said the children. 

“But suppose it has no lead, and 
will not mark, what is it good for ?” 

“Good for nothing.” | 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown, “what is 
the use of my knife?” 

“To cut with,” answered the little 
ones. 

“Suppose it had no blade,” he ask- 
ed again, “then what is the knife 
good for?” 

“Good for nothing.” | 

“Tell me now,” said Mr. Brown, 
“what is a boy or girl good for?” 
What is the chief end of man ?” 

“Oh, that’s catechism,” cried Willie 
Brown. “To glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” | 

“Very well. If a boy or girl does 
not do what he or she is made for, 
what is he or she good for?” 

And the children all answered, 
without seeming to think how it 
would sound, “Good for nothing.” 

Dear boys and girls, if you are not 
seeking “to glorify God, and to en- 
joy him forever,” is it not just as if 
you were “good for nothing ?’—Lp- 
worth League. 


WituuMm.—This name has a curi-. 
ous history. It was not at first given 
to chlidren, and even a man had to 
earn it before he could have it. 
When the ancient Germans fought 
with the Romans, the Germans had 
only light weapons, The Romans 
were well armed, protected by ar- 
mor, too, and some of them wore 
gilded helmets to shield the head. 
Whenever a German succeeded in 
killing a well-armed Roman who 
wore one of these gilded helmets, 
the helmet was put upon his head, 
‘and he was ever afterwards known 
as Gildhelm, or, as we would say, 
Golden Helmet. With the French 
this was called Guilheaum, shorten- 
ed to Guillaume; and with the Latin- 
speaking nations, Gulielmus. Finally 
the French Guillaume became Wil- 
liame; the German Guidhelm is Wil- 
helm,and the English William.—<Se- 


Cannot Kirt Toem Orr.—The at- 
tempt.of the State of Illincis to ex- 
terminate the English sparrow seems 
to be more expensive than successful. 
In three months 450,000 sparrows 
have been killed at two cents a head, 
but the number of the living spar- 
rows remains as large as ever. On 
the other hand, inexperienced marks- 
mién are making life dangerous toa 
large part of the people of Illinois. 
The English sparrow will not go.— 


It is regulated by intelligence’ 


| floes supplied at the lowest market rates. 


[For THE PACIFIC } 


Little Rhymes. 


Your little rhymes have grown so dear 
We would not be without them, 

They brine the peace of God so near, 
His love shines so about them ! 


As oft we read them o’er and o’er, 
Our faith it rises clearer, 

We see the light shine more and more 
That makes believing dearer. 


Even the violet, blooming low, 
Has made your rhymes to jingle, 

And taught you how to live and grow, 
Life’s best gilts to mingle. 


We feel the halo as we read 
This leaning on the Saviour; 

Each line you write shows where you feed, 
And where you live to labor. 


May all your little rhymes, dear friend, 
But touch the human heart, 

And all the love that Christ can blend, 
Be mingled with your art. : 


CHARLOTTE N. CUMMINS, 


SLEEP. 


Scientific investigators assert that,. 


in beginning to sleep, the senses do 
not unitedly fall into a state of slum- 
ber, but drop off one after another. 
The sight ceases, in consequence of 
the protection of the eyelids, to re- 
ceive impressions first, while all the 
other senses preserve their senstbil- 
ity entire. The sense of taste is the 
next which loses its susceptibility to 
impression, and then the sense of 
smelling. The hearing is next in or- 
der, and last of all comes the sense 
of touch. Furthermore, the senses 
are brought to sleep with different 
degrees of profoundness. The sense 
of touch sleeps the most lightly, and 
is the most easily awakened; the next 
is the sight, and the taste and smell- 
ing awake last. Another remarkable 
circumstance deserves notice; certain 
muscles and parts of the body begin 
to sleep before others. Sleep com- 
mences at the extremities, beginning 
with the feet and legs, and creeping 


towards the center of nervous action. 


The necessity for keeping the feet 
warm and perfectly still as a prelim- 
inary of sleep is well known. From 
these explanations it will not appear 
surprising that there should be an 
imperfect kind of mental action, which 
produces the phenomena of dream- 
ing.— Churchman. 


Running Water Setpom 
You will see the pools and standing 
waters frozen through the winter, 
when the little running streams are 
bounding along between fringes of 
icy gems. Why isthis? The streams 
have something else to do than stand 
still to be frozen up. Be you like 
them. Keep your hearts warm by 
feeling for others, and your powers 
rr’ by being in earnest.— Dr. John 


“He Is Nor Here.”—A present 
Christ would be accounted the joy 
and security of other places; it is an 
absent Christ that is announced as 
the blessing, the consolation here. 
“He is not here,” is one of the glad- 
dest sounds that ever fell on human 
ears. Were he still here, what and 
where should we have been ?—Dr. H. 
Bonar. 3 | 


The tallest and the shortest people 
in Europe, the Norwegians and the 
Laps, live side by side. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOR, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOE 
VAULT DOOBS, ETO., ETO 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE. DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directorsa—A. L. Tubbs, P resident; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-Presiden lent; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Au ‘ ; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Beoretary. 


Nos. GIL and 613 Front Street, 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


COA 


Hotels, Restaurants, 


and Of 


No. 224. Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Telephone No. ssa. | 


MEMOIRS 


Original $7 Edition For 


We will send you General Grant’s Memoirs, 
publishers’ original edition, best paper, cloth, 
green and gold binding, hitherto sold by sub- 
scription at $7 


For 50 Cents. 


The two splendid volumes of Grant’s Mem- 
Oirs—not a cheap edition, but the best—for 
fifty cents; PROVIDED you send your sub- 
Scription of $2.50 to TH PAciFIc for one 
year, and also a subscription of $3 for the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, one of the brightest 
and cheapest of the great illustrated monthlies. 


The Cosmopolitan is enabled to make this 
offer because of the purchase of 600,000 vol- 
umes at a price which even publishers would 
deem impossible, and with the idea of running 
up its circulation to half a million copies. By 
contract with the Cosmopolitan, THe PACIFIC 
is enabled to offer to its readers a share in the 
low price obtained through this large purchase 
of books. 


If, however, you have Grant’s books, the 
Cosmopolitan’s offer will permit you to take, 
instead, 


Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs, 


2 vols., sold by subscription for $500 


Gen. Sheridan’s Memoirs, 
_ 2 vols., sould by subscription for 6 00 


Gen. McClellan’s Memoirs, 


sold by subscription for...... 


All of these are bound in cloth, green and 
gold, in uniform style with Grant’s Memoirs. 


The Cosmopolitan and Tue PAciFIc are sent 
postage prepaid, but the postage on the books, 
at the rate of 1% cent per ounce, must be re- 
mitted with the order: Gen. Grant’s Memoirs, 
96 oz., 48 cents; Gen. Sheridan’s Memoirs, 92 
oz., 46 cents; Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs, 84 0z., 
42 cents; Gen. McClellan’s Memoirs, 48 oz., 
42 cents, 


Send at once $3 for a year’s subscription to 
the Cosmopolitan, $2.50 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE PACIFIC, and 50 cents for a set of 
Memoirs—$6 in all—to which add postage on 
the particular set of Memoirs selected. 


If you are not acquainted with the Magusine, 
send a postal card to the Cosmopolitan, Madi« 
son Square, New York City, for free sample 
copy. Send all orders to 


NEW. ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SacRAMENTO STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


— —* 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 

dies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 
to order. 


:OXFORD: 
Always 


WOOK. 


If we do not have in stock the partioular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with im 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen, 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Srore: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRERT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
ose who desire reliable special information 


and service in determining the in- 


trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of thesame. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contract, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining transacticvns, drawn upin 
pe correct form. Purchases and 

of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 

F. Sletcher, a. L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. pf 


Fairbanks Scal 08, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 
M@e For sale by all hardware dealers. 


THE SATHER BANKING 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Drezcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. wo 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


& CO. 
roadway, 
New York. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS x1: 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office :- 


opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ::': 
tain Patents in less time than those remote froin 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING : 
PHOTO of invention. We adv 
ability free of charge and we make NO 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For advice, terms and references 
clients your own State, County, Cit 


SNOW 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D + 


as to 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


TRADE MA 5: 
DESICN PATENT 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. _ 
that day. “The Easter bonnet” b 


with a wealth of material, and it | 
seems to be an endless mine of fun, THE BOARDING-HOUSE TABLE. 


the old jokes are brought forth, and | ,,onld be made a special object of | : a | 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, 


Wepnespay, Aprit 6, 1892.) 


a 


Pliscellany. 


BREVITIES. 


The pendulum was first attached 
to the clock in 1656 by Huygner. 

In Dover, England, all grip patients 
must keep indoors or be fined $25. 

Brown University has just opened 
a fine astronomical observatory cost- 


The Ultimate West. 


Now here’s to the Ultimate West ! 
With the heartiest zest | 
That my passion can boast, 
I murmur a song—I offer a toast— 


polished up, and sent forth again as study. If that is a success, one-half 
new. But the feminine heart is not | of the battle is won. What appears 


ing, with its outfit, there, and how it appears, either | 
Cup is the best A movement has been started in | Jonger, ior the bonnet makes 1t8/ makes or retards the success of a : 
ug bosth, av appearance as regularly as the jests,| }ouse. There is nothing more un- Ever ything in these lines with which f 


To quaff to the hope of the Ultimate West. 


Fair hills of the Ultimate West, 
A glory infoldeth your rest; 
A glory of light and of clouds 
Infolds you, reveals you, crowns you and 
shrouds— 
Manifold, 
Wonder-roll’d 
Crest over crest, 


England to erect a monument in 
Westminster Abbey to James Russell 
Lowell. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward’s life of her father, the late Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, has reached two 
editions. 


and the art of the milliner is put to 
the proof at this season, when faces 
bright as the spring sunshine must 
have head-gear to set off golden hair 
and radiant eyes, and when plain 
faces demand tints and trimmings to 
make them look beautiful. The gay 


inviting to a boarder than to come to 
the same table with the same things 
on it day in and day out. To know 
this morning just what will be the; 
breakfast three weeks hence; to come 
to the table in the morning—when 
everything should be fresh and sweet 


to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


And out through the gates of the Ultimate 
West. 


Rare skies of the Ultimate West, 
Vex’d by no winter’s unrest; 
Amorous, changeful of hue— 
Violet, daffodil, tender as due— 
Tempestiless, 
Thunderless, 
Fickle, yet fairest, 
I name you, O, skies of the Ultimate West ? 


Deep vales of the Ultimate West, 
Emparadised, lavishly dress’d 
With tokens and marvels of pride, 
Villas and cities the rivers beside; 
| Mountain-bound, 
Orchard-crown’d 
Valleys of rest— 
Ising you, O, vales of the Ultimate West ! 


Great-sea of the Ultimate West, 
Thou the tireless, myrmidon quest 
Of the nations, shalt stay, 
Mocking what madness thy waves keep at 
bay; 
Orient, 
Occident 
Parting thy breast 
And the age’s, O, Sea of the Ultimate West! 


Proud coast of the Ultimate West, 
The last of God’s heritage—best; 
The portion that is and to be— 
Tarrying trustfully, thankfully we 
Would uprear, 
Would upbear— 
Obeying behest— 
Our symbol of faith in the Ultimate West ! 


Then, clime of the Ultimate West, 
Type you no more an unrest; 
Nor be you the exit of Eve, 
But the Gateway of Morn till it weave 
With delight; 
And its light 
Illumine the rest 
Of man’s years and of thine, O, Ultimate 
West ! 
—Los Angeles Herald, 


WOMEN AS MONEY-SAVERS. 


THE BETTER HALF OF THE FAMILY USUALLY 
THE BETTER FINANCIER. 


The fact that women are economi- 
cal and money-savers is difficult to 
impress upon the minds of men as a 
class.. The methods adopted by 
women are sensible and practical, 
sometimes ludicrous. and often pa- 
thetic, according to the position in 
which they are placed in regard to 
the amounts which fall to their lots 
to dispose of. There are afew Hetty 
Greens, and it is more wholesome for 
the race that her class is an over- 
whelming minority. 

Money-savers of her kind are a 
detriment and not a benefit. One_ 
who denies herself even the common | 
decencies, not to mention the neces- 
saries, of life is not a good example 
for others. Whenever a woman is 
allowed-a certain sum, or earns a 
recular amount, with which all ex- 
penses must be met, then is she bet- 
ter able to appreciate relative values, 
and she will soon accustom herself to 


the best methods for procuring the— 


most and best for her money. As a 
class, women are more saving than 
men ever think of being. 

The wife of one of the most promi- 
nent politicians this State ever pro- 
duced was the financier of the family, 
and but for her ambition and faith in 
his abilities he would probably never 
have been known beyond the confines 
of his own county. Her far-sighted- | 


ness in real estate purchases, which | 
were exceedingly small at first, made | 


for them a modest competency, which 
gave him opportunities in furthering 
his political career. All the house- 
holt labor was performed by her own 
ha ls, and the sale of dairy products 
gave them their start. One plan 
was to buy a lot in a respectable 
quarter and place several houses 
upon it. The houses were not built 
there. The wife, passing through 
streets, would find houses for sale 
cheap if they were moved from the 
place. These were bought and plac- 
ed on the lot mentioned, the cost be- 
ing much less than a like structure 
when new. Fresh paper within and 
a coat of paint made them desirable 
to rent, and little by little the for- 
tune was accumulated. 

The officers of the building and 
loan associations’ have thousands of 
women stockholders. Young women 
fired with an ambition to own proper- 
ty and have a home of their own are 
paying weekly into the association 
hundreds of dollars. Many of them 
have to practice the most rigid econ- 


tions. The comparative newness of 
women in business life and their nat- 
urally sensitive consciences make 
them prompt, and dealers in real es- 
tate have'found them, as a rule, de- 
sirable purchasers. In an organiza- 
tion recently started the plan is the 
same as that of a savings bank. Any 
sum may be deposited at any time, 
and after the deposits amount to $50 
interest is paid to the depositor. 
Among the persons who have deal- 
ings with this asgociation are women 


The finest garnets and nearly all 
the peridots found in the United 
States are collected from ant hills 
and scorpion nests in New Mexico 
and Arizona. | 

An apparatus for purifying lubri- 
cating oils coming from machinery 
has been patented in Norway, where- 
by the same oil can be used many 
times at a trifling expense. 


The General Book Committee of 


the Methodist Book Concern has con- 
cluded its annual meeting at New 
York. The sales for the year 1891 
amounted to $2,202,114. The profits 
of these sales were $303,485. 


The solicitor-general of New Bruns- 
wick states that there will be a deficit 
in the revenues of the province, and 
that the government will propose to 
the legislature the taxation of banks 
and commercial companies as an off- 
set. 


The shoe manufacturers of Leeds’ 


and Northampton, Eng., have testified 
before the Royal Labor Commission 
to the superiority of American boot 
and shoe machinery, but said that 
their employees objected to its intro- 
duction, fearing that_it would lead to 
a reduction of wages. 


The great revival which has taken 
place in connection with the Turco- 
American Mission at Aintab, in Ar- 
menia, has resulted in the addition of 
534 new members to the Church. 
About 2,000,000 Armenians live in 


Armenia. The rest are scattered over 
the East. There are altogether 4,- 
000,000. 


There is a new kind of pavement | 


made partly of cork. Cork and sev- 
etal other ingredients are pressed in- 
to blocks, which are said to make a 
pavement at once moderate in cost, 


‘durable, silent, non-absorbent, and 


affording a good foothold for horses. 
Some of it has been in use in Lundon 
with satisfactory results. 


The ministerial vote on the ques- 
tion of the admission of women 
to the Methodist General Con- 
ference stands: Whole number 
of votes cast, 10,753; in favor, 5,- 
602; against, 5,151; majority, 451; 
number required to change the re- 
strictive rule, 8,067. It, therefore, 
fails to carry by 2,465. 

Among the many curious things in 
animal life in Africa are to be noted 
the little insect so like the white peb- 
bles where itis found, and among 
which it lies so motionless, that once 
dropped it cannot be found again. 
Then there is a large locust, almost 
square in shape, possessing little pow- 
er of flight, yet protecting itself by 
simply lying motionless on red stones, 
to which it bears so close a resem- 
blance that the knowledge of its pre- 
sence there does not insure its dis- 
covery.—African News. 


It is stated that the publisher of 
the Wineand Spirit Bulletin has bought 
a tract of fifty acres of land in the 
suburbs of Louisville, Ky., to be con- 
verted into a select mansion and villa 
district. It is also announced that 
ten of Kentucky's leading distillers 
and wealthy liquor-dealers have join- 
ed in the enterprise and have pur- 
chased lots with a view of building. 
What is specially significant about 
this transaction is the fact that the 
title deeds for the estate contain a 
proviso prohibiting the erection of 
places for the sale of liquor.—Chicago 
Standard. 

The first year’s report of the work- 
ing of General Booth’s “In Darkest 
England scheme” is certainly en- 


couraging. During the year the sum | 


of $125,000 has been expended on the 
Over-the-Sea colony. The sum of over 
$200,000 has been devoted tothe pur- 
chase and leasing of land for city ref- 
uges and work-shops, while the 
amount of $205,000 has been expend- 
ed on the farm colony. The food and 
shelter depots have been self-support- 
ing. There has been a large deficiency 
in the anti-sweating workshop. The 
match factory has given profits of 
$2.275 in four months. The knitting 
factory and book-bindery have each 
earned profits. There have been 15,- 


omy in order to meet their obliga-— 000 applicants during the year. There 


have been supplied 2,381,184 cheap 
meals, of which 1,097,866 were half- 
penny dinners, 96,555 farthing din- 
ners, and 52,000 free meals. The 
work produced in the refuges in the 
labor factories realized $75,650. The 
chief value of the work, however, is 
very apparent in the reformation of 
criminals, ministering to the sick and 
poor and exerting ® general elevat- 
ing influence. 


THE EASTER DRESS PARADE. 


costumes which suddenly blossom at 
the close of Lent are now more or 
less symbolic of the casting off of 
the sackcloth which has been at least 
metaphorically. donned during the 
season of penitence. 

Fifth avenue, New York, is the an- 
nual parade-ground on Easter after- 
noon, where two brilliantly attired 
armies pass in review side by side. 
On that day the street is crowded 
with a quiet, decorous company, some 
of whom come to see, while others 
come to be seen, and, whatever the 
purpose, all are sure to be satisfied. 
You may lose yourself in the crowd, 
and note the newest costumes, un- 
heeded by the wearer thereof; or you 
may go forth attired to rival the 
splendor of Solomon, and win for 
yourself the admiration of the specta- 
tors. It is a wonderfully captivating 
sight, suggesting a kaleidoscope with 
its changes of color at every turn, 
for each step brings forward a new 
effeet, a new combination of grace 
and beauty; and so it goes on all the 
day until, perfectly dazzling, one is 
glad to rest. And with it all there is 
the merry laughter of children who 
have gained their Easter-eggs at 
Sunday-school, lending additional 
charms to the whole. The scent of 
violets, which are worn in great pro- 
fusion, fills the air, and there is that 
general tone of joy and gladness with 
which the glad mortals welcome the 
advent of the spring-—the beautiful 
type of the eternal resurrection.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


BISHOP SCOTT’S MARRIAGE FEE. 


It is related of the good Bishop 
that on one occasion when in Phila- 
delphia he was called upon to marry 
a wealthy couple. After the service 
had been performed he was astonish- 
ed by the presentation of a pair of 
black gloves as his fee. He said. 
nothing, but wondered at the oddity 
of the gift. He carefully put them 
away. Some months later he was 
called upon to take charge of a fun- 
eral service where.he found it would 
be necessary for him to wear gloves. 
Thinking of his “marriage fee,” he 
got the gloves, but, to his astonish- 
ment when he endeavored to put 
them on, found that some one had 
filled the fingers with something. 
Turning the fingers wrong side out 
he found to his surprise that the 
groom had snugly placed a ten dol- 
lar note in each cf the fingers of both 
gloves, making a handsome sum for 
his service at the marriage. The 
Bishop often told this story to his 
friends, and expressed his chagrin at 
his gift as he first received it, but his 
delight at the sequel.—Rev. fh. I. 
Watkins. 


By common consent, the man who 
becomes the proprietor of a whisky 
saloon is excluded from good society. 
His business puts him under a ban. 
But, by some strange process, the 
man who figures as a big distiller or 
a wholesale dealer does not suffer 
a similar penalty. The fact that he 
has abundance of money, or some 
other equally unreasonable considera- 
tion, seems to operate as an atone- 
ment for his offense. But why should 
it beso? As far as we can see, the 
cases ought to be reversed. We 
should rather go to judgment loaded 
down with all the offenses of a fourth- 
rate “doggery-keeper,” than with 
those of the most genteel distiller 
that ever throve and grew fat on his 
trade of blood. me 


What a comment is the following 
incident upon the worldly-minded- 
ness and lack of consecration of many 
professed disciples of Christ in Chris- 
tian lands. A recent memorial sketch 
of Mrs. Ahok, the wife of a Christian 
native merchant of Foochow, China, 
states that when she visited England, 
not for pleasure, but to plead the 
need of her countrywomen, she was 
so overcome and pained to see how 
little Christians gave to evangelize 
the world compared with the amounts 
spent in pleasure and luxuries, that 
her friends deemed it best for her to 
return home as soon as possible. No 
wonder her faith staggered under 
the revelation.— Ex. 


I have heard people say they were 
never tempted—people who have 
come to middle life that never have 
been tempted. Oh, my friends, it is 
because they have never tried to do 
right! Ifaman be handcuffed and 
hobbled, and he lie quiet, he does not | 
test the power of the chain or the 
manacle; but let him once try to rise 
up and break off the handcuffs and 
the shackles, then he finds out the 


—to find last night’s crumbs on the 
table-cloth; to be compelled to open 
the same napkin used throughout the 
previous day; to have charred and 
blackened chops served to tempt a 
morning appetite which it is difficult 
enough to coax with the most deli- 
clously-browned chop laid in a bed 
of green parsley; to come to a cold 
and cheerless breakfast-room in win- 
ter, or, a stuffy, unaired room m spring 
or summer; to know that at lunch you 
will have served up in cold the meats 
of the previous eyening’s supper; to 
see a vision of the same old dinner at 
night, repeated over and over again; 
to be asked to drink your coffee from 
a cup so thick as to make it an even 
thing between the vessel and the con- 
coction in it—these are the things 
which make up the experience of a ma- 
jority living to-day in boarding-houses, 
And they are all the very things easi- 
est to avoid by just a little common 
sense and a trifle expenditure of 
trouble.— Ladies Home Journal. 

Tue Economy or tHe Frencnu.— While 
the description by Eli Perkins of the 
French stove and its varied uses may 
be somewhat exaggerated, it none too 
forcibly illustrates the habits of the 
French people in their household 
economy; The stove is about the 
size of anice-water tank in a Pullman 
car. It is loaded with two quarts of 


coal, the small three inch pipe adjust-. 


ed to the chimney, and the coal light- 
ed. After burning a while the draught 
is shut off and the stove is wheeled 
around the room. The room is warm- 
ed in sections. First it is wheeled up 
to the old man, who throws out 
his fingers, then across to the old lady, 
who embraces it, and then up to the 
baby. Then it is wheeled back to the 
chimney, the draught is opened, and 
the fire rekindled. There are usually 
two chimney holes about a room. 
After one room has been treated to a 


fire, the stove is rolled into the hall | 


or into another room, or taken by the 
handle and carried up stairs, The 
same stove is used in the bedroom to 
dress by, rolled into the breakfast 
room like a baby carriage, then into 
the sitting room. It is multwm in 
parvo.. Itis a cook stove, fireplace 
and furnace. The American who 
burns ten tons of coal in a range, 
twelve tonsin a furnace, and two tons 
in grates, is amazed when he sees a 
whole house in. Paris warmed with 
one ton of coal. The twenty tons 
used by the American would warm 
the Boulevard des Italiens. Such 
overstrained economy has, however, 


its disadvantage in loss of health,_| 


and occasionally of life itself.—Scien- 
tific American. | 


Harmony 1n Decoration.—The most 
important point in house furnishing 
and decorating is harmony. I wish 
I could instill this into every one’s 
mind—that itis not so much what 
you havs in your rooms, as that every- 
thing should harmonize. Harmony, 
then, is what you should strive for 
above everything; this should be fol-’ 
lowed by simplicity and suitability. 
Modern decorations have undoubted- 
ly been terribly overcharged with 
frivalous so-called “ornament.” Not 
only have different styles and periods 
been discriminately mixed, and colors 
utterly neglented, but the rooms have 
been too often filled with common- 
place articles, incongruous in design 
and bad in taste, with wall-papers and 
carpets that jar and clash against 
each other and with inartistic draper- 
ies which hang in festoons around 
glasses and pictures, and are neither 
useful or beautiful, and which are in- 
tended to decorate the rooms, but 
only succeed in disfiguring them. So, 
when the housewife fails in her at- 
tempts to make her rooms pretty, it 


is probably either because she has 


not the natural taste, or else lacks 


the knowledge to apply it.—VSelected. 


Morron Tattow.—Pure mutton tal- 
low is one of the most useful and in- 


expensive of medical agents. For 


that class of sores and wounds where 
a cooling, healing application is in- 


dicated, its value is beyond compare. 


Many an obstinate sore or ulcer has 


been healed permanently by pursu- 
ing the following simple method: 


Wash thoroughly, but gently, once 
or twice a day, with warm water and 
castile soap, dry with a soft cloth, 
and cover with a coating of the tallow. 
This should be spread upon a piece 
of linen or cotton, the tallow being 
sufficiently thick to prevent the cloth 
backing from adhering to the wound- 
ed or diseased surface. The impor- 
tance of the utmost cleanliness in 
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OREGON NOTES. | about ninety have signified a desire 


The third week of the revival efforts 
of the evangelical churches of this 
city, conducted by Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
closed last Friday night. As these 
meetings have progressed, the inter- 
est has increased and been intensi- 
fied, so that the ministers, and a large 
proportion of the membership of all 
the participating churches in the city, 
both sides of the river included, have 
felt the gracious influence of a re- 
newed purpose to render better Chris- 
tian service. While scores, and even 
hundreds, of persons have fully ac- 
cepted the gospel for the first time, 
and many others have evinced a de- 
sire to walk the Christian way so far 
as they knew, not’ the least value 
among the many valuable results 
growing out of this special work is 
the quickening power of the Holy 
Spirit upon the lives of . those already 
professors of religion. 

The past week has been a busy one; 
never in the history of this city have 
so large a number of people attended 
religidus services. The 8:30 a. 
prayer-meetings were held daily in 
-nuost of the churches; the 12 to 12:45 
union prayer-meetings at noon, the 
2:15 p. M. prayer-meeting for women, 
the general preaching services at 3 
and 7:30 p. m. in the tabernacle, the 
latter followed by an after meeting, 
were all continued, and attended by 
increased numbers as the days passed 
by. The gospel, in its simplicity and 
in its practical application to the 
lives of men and women in prepar- 
ing them for enlarged usefulness in 
all spheres of human activity, has 
been the one thing prominently 
brought before the people in all of 
Mr. Mills’ discourses. There has been 
no striving after effect by startling 
phraseology or questionable methods 
in any sense. 

Last Wednesday was a mid-week 
Sunday; indeed, more than 250 firms 
suspending business for the day. 
This brought forth some criticism, 
through the columns of a daily paper, 
on the part of a wholesale liquor 
dealer, and a “business man” over a 
fictitious name, coupled with dispar- 
aging remarks in the editorial col- 
umns of said daily journal. And this 
day there was an additional preaching 
service at 10 o’clock, and a large au- 
dience was present. 

The meeting on Friday noon was 
changed from a prayer and testimony 
to one of the ‘question and answer” 
sort, Mr. Mills replying as best he 
could of his experience in other 
places to questions concerning the 
way to secure the best results from 
the work already done. This, he 
said, was simply the beginning, and 
it depended upon the activity and 
consecration of the pastors and mem- 
bers of churches as to whether or 
not there was a great ingathering of 
souls. A large number of cards have 
been signed, expressive of a desire 
to begin the Christian life, more than 
one-half being men, and, in most 
cases, church preference has been 
shown. These have been distributed 
among the various pastors, and now 
the signers must be followed up. Two 
churches were referred to, each of 
which had 103 cards given the pastor. 
Twelve years elapsed, and in one 
church but two had remained to their 
vows; while in the other all but two 
had continued loyal. Numerous cases 
were cited to show that the value of 
a revival effort depended almost 
wholly upon the attention given those 
who had made a start by the. Chris- : 
tians belonging to the churches. The 
responsibility of the work at this 
point Mr. Mills alluded to most im- 
pressively. He especially commend- 
ed the work among the childen, and 
made very emphatic the necessity of 
taking them into the church at an 
early age. He believed a child, as a! 
rule, was old enough to be a Chris- 
tian at five years of age, and, in some 
cases, children might be Christians 
even earlier. | 3 

Mr. Mills urged, by all means, that 
each church should continue the dai- 
ly meetings, at least in the evenings. 
Accordingly, the pastors on both 
sides of the river, without an excep- 
tion, it is believed, will hold meetings 
in their several churches every night 
during the coming week, with’ the 
possible exception of Friday in two. 
or three cases. | 

-In the Sunday-school of the Hast 


Portland Congregational church 
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to become Christians. 

- From the best information in hand 
at this time, it appears that fully 
2,000 cards have been signed, aside 
from those which may have been re- 
ceived to-day. These are divided as 
follows: Children, 400; fictitious, 
100; those who have backslidden, 
200; leaving 1,250 adults who have 
made their first start. Truly, the 
work resting now upon the Christian 
people of Portland is, indeed, most 
impressive. 

To-night will be Mr. Mills’ last ser- 
vice in Portland. He and his sweet 
singer, Mr. Greenwood, will begin 
their meetings in Salem. A special 
day of closing business there will be 
observed; fifty-nine business firms al- 
ready have agreed to close their 
doors on the day selected. | 

Rev. Alonzo Rogers, pastor of the 
Forest Grove Congregational church, 
delivered a lecture at the Friends’ 
church in Newberg, Yamhill county, 
on the 22d inst. His subject was, 
“Our Inheritance in the Beautiful,” 
and the lecture is spoken of in high- 
ly complimentary terms by those who 
heard it. | 

Rev. W. C. Kantner, who recently 
‘became pastor of the Congregational 
church at Corvallis, moved his family 
thither from Lafayette, his former 
home, during the past. week. The 
class of adults for bible study every 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock, con- 
ducted by Mr. Kantner, is proving 
quite a'success. Many of the bright- 
est scholars of the city are regularly 
found in attendance. Mr. Kantner’s 
subject for the sermon last Sunday 
morning was, “The Reality of Chris- 
tian Experience”; in the evening, 
“The Three Who Would Not Bow.” 

Last Thursday evening, at the 
prayer-meeting in the First church 
in Tacoma, Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., 
pastor, there were 120 persons pres- 
ent, and of these twenty-six took part 
by a few words of testimony or by 
prayer. 

Mrs. Mary R. Walker of Forest 
Grove celebrated her 81st birthday 
last Friday. She, with her husband, 
the late Kev. Elkanah Walker, came 
on horseback to Oregon in 1838, with 
a company of half a dozen others, 
among whom was Captain John A. Sut- 
ter, who went to California the fol- 
lowing year, .nd afterwards founded 


New Helvetia, which, in time, became | 


Sacramento. 

The spring meeting of Willamette 
Association will be held at Eugene on 
the 21st of April. Preparations for 
it are well in hand, and a good meet- 
ing is expected. Gero. H. Himes. 

Porrianp, April 3, 1892. 


PASADENA. 


When the wind demolished the 
North Congregational church build- 
ing last September, the disaster left 
the little congregation not only with- 
out a house of worship, but with a 
debt of six or seven hundred dollars 
on their shoulders, and nothing to 
show for it. By a persistent courage, 
however, and with the aid of gener- 
ous friends outside and inside the so- 
ciety, the old structure has been re 
placed by a new one of far greater 
value, beauty, and convenience, and 
yesterday it was dedicated to use, en- 
tirely unencumbered by debt: Not 
only has the new structure been put 
up, but the old obligations have been 
discharged, and the society starts in 
with a clean financial record, and in 
possession of a little gem of a church. 

The dedicatory services took place 
yesterday afternoon at 3 o'clock, at 
which time the seating capacity of the 
new building was fully tested. The 
interior was very tastefully and pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers. When 
the services opened, with an invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Henry W. Jones, 
there were seated upon the platform 
the pastor of the church, Rev. H. T. 
Staats; Rev. D. D. Hill, pastor of the 
First Congregational church; Profes- 
sor Sumner of Pomona College—who 
all took part in the service. A debt 
of $231.71 was raised by the congre- 
gation, and the house de dicated free 
of debt. - 

March 28th. 


One of the best mining experts of | 


Arizona is Nellie Cashman, a tall, 


thirty. She is known all over the 


truly appreciate it, it is more pre- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR APR. 17, 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


God is revealed to men, both in his 
works and in his Word. | 

His wisdom, power, and love are 
manifested in his works. The writ- 
er of this psalm could see, in the 
heavens, by day and by night, abun- 
dant proofs of God’s glory. He 
could not be an idolater, nor an ir- 
reverential man when the skies pour- 
ed out such constant teachings upon 
him. 

Some people have been troubled 
with the first verse of this psalm, be- 
cause the word which is translated 
“firmament” not only means an ex- 
panse, but was probably thought, by 
the ancient Hebrews, to mean a solid 
expanse, in which the sun and stars 
were set. 

But the writer may have been us- 
ing the terms which were common in 
his day, just as we now speak of the 
rising of the sun, when we know 
that it is the earth and not the sun 
that moves. Our meaning is plain, 
and this is the shortest way of ex- 
pressing it. 

And then, if the writer of this 
psalm did think the sky was solid, 
the lesson which he teaches is no less 
plain. The stars teach us night aft- 
er night. The sun comes forth to his 
daily race, and proclaims the glory of 
his Maker, and this is the leading 
thought in the first two verses. 

There is no contradiction between 
the first and the second verses. By 
day and by night the heavens are ut- 
tering the truth concerning God. It 
is a beautiful and an impressive 
thought that they do it in silence. 
There is no language to trouble the 
different nations with effort to trans- 
late it. All may receive the truth in 
direct revelation from heaven. Man 
would make a noisy proclamation of 
things so vast; but these messengers 
from the hand of God teach more 
forcibly because their voice is not 
heard. Their measuring-line encom- 
passes the earth, and no nation is de- 
prived of their teaching. If God is 
so clearly revealed to man in his vis- 
ible and material works, much more 
does his glory appear in his spiritual 
manifestations. 

The sun restores light to a darken- 
ed world, and brings back the warmth 
of spring after the barreness of win- 
ter. So the law of the Lord restores 
the soul, and fills it with blessing. 
The law is not merely the commands 
or rules which God gives, but all 
which his revealed Word contains. 
The high esteem in which the writer 
held it appears in the terms of praise 
which he uses. The law is perfect, 
sure, right, pure, clean, and true. It 
warns and rewards. To those who 


cious than gold. 

The twelfth verse recognizes our 
inability to know all our sins. Some 
of these are plain enough, but, after 
all our care, there may be errors 
which we do not see. There may be 
faults which are hidden from the eyes 
of those in whom they are. Long 


the third day was followed by record- 
ed events during intervals covering a 
period of fortydays. His appearance 
was real, actual, repeated and 
at definite times. Authentic history 
records the circumstances. Critical 
research has repeatedly affirmed the 
resurrection of our Saviour, so that, 
as an established fact, it stands fore- 
most among the impregnable truths 
of ancient history and the Word of 
God. 

The resurrection of Christ was for 
all ages. Christianity is not for a 
special generation or special occa- 
sions. Men’s chief needs are unalter- 
able. The inspiration of the Redeem- 
er’s resurrection is necessary to all 
men. It excites the deepest chords 


of human sorrow to songs of hope. 


habit has produced a tolerance in 
respect to some sins which would 


first time. 

People who live near the coast sel- 
dom hear the roar of the ocean, 
which seems so loud to strangers. 
Our surroundings have not always 


| been such as to help us to discern | 


our errors. The prayer to the great , 
Judge, that he “clear” us in.the day | 
of trial, is a prayer for pardon as_ 
well as for cleansing. It is every-, 
where appropriate. Then, there are 
other sins more gross and deliberate. 
They spring from wilful neglect of 
God’s law. They gratify selfishness 
without regard to right. 

We pray to be kept from all such. 
To ask to be pardoned for these in- 
tentional sins would be an insult to 
the Judge of all. A little girl who 
said she had made it all right because 
she prayed to be forgiven, all the 
time she was doing the forbidden 
thing, was more simple, but also 
more frank, than one who should ask 
for anything in regard to presumptu- 
ous sins, except to be kept back from 
them. The lesson closes with a pray- 
er for that which will be a great help 
in keeping from both hidden and pre- 
sumptuous faults. Right words and 
right thoughts, with the help of the 
Lord, will tend to purify the life, and 
keep it pure. ' 

Equal value is here set on the 
works and the Word of God. Toad- 
mire the former and neglect the lat- 
ter is not the way to have the fear of 
the Lord, which is the beginning of 
wisdom. The early kings of Israel 
were required to write out a copy of 
the divine law as a part of their roy- 
al. duty. The art of printing has 
abolished this necessity, and has also 
deprived us of many of the advan; 
tages arising from so diligent and 
minute a study of the sacred Word. 
But, if the Word is more desired by 


the great reward. _ 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning April 17, 1892. 


BY REY. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject. — Easter thoughts (Matt. 
xxviii: 1-15). 

The narrative of the resurrection of 
Christ is of transcen dent and 


State as a most reliable worker. 


ishable interest. His resurr 


(Rom. viii: 19; Job xix: 25; John x1: 
23; Acts xxvi: 8; Heb. xi: 19; I Cor. 
xv: 14, 20; Phil. ii: 21.) 

The resurrection of Christ was car- 
nal and spiritual. The body was his 
own. It was also, evidently, a “spir- 
itual” body. It represented the two- 
fold character of Christianity. Reli- 
gion, like its sacraments, has its out- 
ward, visible sign representing its in- 
ward life, or the thing signified. Of 
these two, the inner life is beyond 
dispute the more important. Its in- 
most spirit is that of the Psalmist— 
“A broken and contrite heart, Oh 
God, thou wilt not despise!” Its out- 
ward form relates to all that concerns 
for good the human race. 

Our Redeemer's words, “Handle 
me, and see,” were addressed to the 
chosen disciples. They are now ad- 


dressed to the timid and to the doubt- ‘ 


ing. This intimate contact is for the 
hesitating and the fearful. Have we 
not seen people who are afraid of at- 
tending a revival meeting lest they 
become converted ?—afraid to get 
near enough to religion to do it jus- 
tice? They are repelled from investi- 
gating its claims. It is an invitation 
to the perplexed. Religion is valua- 
ble only to those who accept its 
claims. 

The resurrection of our Lord is the 
supreme fact of Christianity. Devout 
men cannot comprehend how much 
they lose in not contemplating the 
Saviour’s triumphal exit from the 
grave. He is the “first fruits” of a 
multitude which no man can number. 
It is not a legend that has come from 
a creation of the fancy or fears of 
men; but a divinely preserved reve- 
lation of what we shall be. This care- 
worn life shall emerge into a life tri- 
umphant. Our sorrows and cares 
shall be buried and left behind. We 
shall rise in his likeness. 

‘** As children that have sobbed themselves 
to sleep 

Remember not, at morning, why they weep, 
Our eyes that folded with the lashes wet 


Will wake, and their tearfulness forget, 
On Easter morning.” 


(John v: 28; I Thess. w: 16; I Cor. 
xv: 51.) 
PiymoutH Cuprcu, San Francisco. 


— 


A FEW ODD INSCRIPTIONS FROM A 
JERSEY GRAVEYARD. | 
Piscataway is the oldest town in 


the State of New Jersey. It was 
founded in 1666, and was originally 


laid out for the capital of the 


'the founders expected, it came to a 
standstill. New Brunswick, on the 
Raritan, three miles distant, and 
other neighboring cities, grew and 
' prospered, but little Piscataway town 


shock us if we ¢2uld see them for the } State. Instead of growing, however, as 


us than gold, we need not fail to get _ 


—alas for the realization of its found- 
ers’ hopes !—never grew to contain 
more than a handful of houses. | 

To-day, in passing through it, one | 
sees a few modern farm houses, and 
some old tumble-down ones, but 
nothing in the town so shows its 
great age as the graveyard. The 
burying ground is the churchyard 
belonging to the old Episcopal church 
in which services are still held. I 
spent a delightful afternoon here in 
looking over the quaint old tomb- 
stones and searching for odd inscrip- 
tions. I met the sexton, a represent- 
ative inhabitant of Piscataway, and 
asked him if he knew of any especial- 
ly interesting stones. With an as- 
sumption of great knowledge, so 
common among ignorant people, he 
said that there was one very old stone, 
which had long since fallen from its 
upright position. Upon asking if 
there were any inscription on the 
stone, he said: ‘Oh, no, there is no 
inscription; it is covered with words 
from top to bottom, but you can not 
make any of them out, for I myself 
could make out only a few.” Thank- 
ing him for his information, I began 
my search. Soon I found an old 
brown stone lying’ on the ground, 
partially overgrown with moss and 
sod. This proved to be the one the 
grave-digger had spoken of, and, in- | 


laugh. Itis presumably put up to 
the memory of John by his wife, his 
“dove.” 


‘* A sudden unexpected stroke 
The slender thread of life has broke, 
In bloom of life his breath resigned, 
And left a mourning dove behind.” 
One there was belonging to a 
James Thomson, who died 1763. This 
stone, though erect, was so covered 
with earth that two lines of the in- 
scription were entirely hidden, and 
the whole overgrown with poison ivy. 
It read like this: | 
‘“* Remember, friend, as you pass by, 
you are now, so once was I, 
In health and strength, tho’ here fF lie- 


As I-am now, so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


I afterwards noticed several of 
more recent date, which seemed to 
be modeled after this one. 

One I saw which struck me as 
being a lesson in economy, given by 
&® monument of stone, or else, and 
more likely, @ standing example of 
the consummate carelessness of the 
stone cutter. It was in memory of 
“Eliza, ye wife of James Piatt, who 
died September ye 30, 1780, in ye 
53 year of her age.” : 

et 
‘* Farewell, dear wife, till we do me 


ets.” 
Within the gates of Zion’s stre 


There was no room on the stone to 
finish the last word of each line, so 
the economic and careless stone-cut- 
ter finished it out above, and left the 
stone to be a silent testimony to his 
stupidity for future generations to 
see and laugh over. L. M. B. 
PLaINFIELD, N. J. 


OBITUARY. 


ComMFrort. — Died, at Woodland, Sunday, 
March 27, 1892, Mrs. Sarah Oliver Comfort, 
at the advanced age of 85 years and 4 months. 


The deceased was born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, November 27, 
1806; removed to Catskill, New York, 
in 1814, where she remained sixty-two 
years. She was married in 1829 to 
Absalom Comfort, who died in 1858. 
She reared a family of nine children,all 
but one of whom attained to maturity. 

In 1876 she came to Woodland with 
her children, there living, and has 
lived here respected and loved by all 
who knew her as a woman of signal 
piety and good works. Her life was 
an adornment of her home and the 
church, of which she wag a constant 
helper so long as physical strength 
remained. Sweet, serene, and strong 
in faith, she was a benediction to 
many through the long months of 
feebleness and decline. Her mental 
faculties remained unimpaired to the 
last. 


She leaves four children—Mrs. 
Mary S. Bailey and Hiram Comfort 
of Woodland, Mrs. A. J. Gilbert of 
Oakland, and Edwin Comfort of Sau- 
gerties, New York. 

Her funeral was held from the Con- 
gregational church, of which she was 
so long a faithful member, on Tues- 
day, the 29th. 

Her character was beautiful and 
strong, full of womanliness and the 
graces of the Christian. The church 
and all who knew her rise up and call 
her blessed. L. D. B. 


oe 


DIED. 


SPRINGER.—In this city, March 18, 1892, 
Lucy Frankie, beloved wife of George H. 
Springer, a native of Massachusetts, aged 48 
years, 

She suffered patiently and long— 
her illness covering a period of 
years—and without a murmur,though 
burdened with that dread disease 
cancer. Her life was that of an ear- 
nest, devoted Christian, willing to re- 
main, but ready and _ waiting 
to enter a radiant eternity; hav- 
ing a desire to depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better. A fond 
husband mourns her departure. 

‘** The grave holds but an empty shell; 


The precious jewel polished well, 
Is seen in heavenly grace.”’ 


She had been a member of the 
Plymouth Church many years, and 
the funeral services were conducted 
by the pastor in her chosen house 
of worship. W. D. W. 


BORN, 


Brown.—In Oakland, March 28, 1892, to the 
wife of Geo. L. Brown, two boys. 


MARRIED. 


Houston—HortTon,.—At the bride’s home, in 
this city, March 29, 1892, by the Rev. Dr. 
W. D. Williams, Fred K. Houston to Miss 
Mamie F. Horton, both of San Francisco. 


Rublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


A Christian lady, with experience as teacher 
and housekeeper, desires to secure a position 
in a family, in city or country, as companion or 
instructor of children. Refers, by permission, 
to Rev. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville, Cal., in 
whose care communications may be addressed. 


C. A. Snow & Co.’s pamphlet, “*Information 
and Advice about Patents, Caveats, Trade- 


‘marks, Copyrights,” etc., may be obtained 


free at this office. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
an Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


ket St. New Hats, new Feathers. Low prices. 


PERIODICALS -- 


AND 


- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. 8. C. E. Supplies 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - §. F. 


deed, at first sight, it did look as 
though hardly a word could be made 


out. Time had completely obliterated | 


a few words, but after much patient 
studying, I managed to make the 
greater part out. Here is the quaint 
inscription : 
‘* Spatators under 

Here in this tomb, 

Lies 2 boyes that 

Lay in one womb. 

The elder was full 

Ten years old, the yon- 

r was twice 


old. By ea 
Mushrooms 


Food, rare, in day 
Time they poyseoned 


Desesed 1690,” 


absurd in another way, elicited a 


by one not so old, but equal- 


GEM STEEL WIND 


With Graphite Boxes. 


NEVER REQUIRES OILING OR CLIMBING OF TOWERS. 


GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE WITHOUT OIL THAN OTHER 


. MILLS THAT ARE OILED. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. Truty a Gem, AND 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
bility and simplicity. 
is sold on its merits. 
geared back three to one—the wheel makin 
stroke of pump—making them run in the lightest wind or breeze. The 
mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast Iron. 
Wind Mills is warranted. If not satisfactory, freight will be paid both 
ways, and money refunded. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


It combines beauty, strength, dura- 

Governs itself perfectly, is easily erected, and 
In fact, it is the best mill on earth. y are 
three revolutions to one 


Each one of our Gem 


WE ALSO CARRY 


Pumps of all kinds, Tanks, Pipe, Fittings, Hose, etc. 
WOODIN & LITTLE, 


312 Market Street, - 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE D 


form ation. 


463 N. MAIN 8T., LOB ANGE 


LAVAL “BABY” CREAM SEPARATOR 


FOR HAND POWRR. 
A Grand Machine for Small Dairies 


TURNS EASY, SIMPLE. 
PRACTICAL FOR ALL, WHO MILK. 


an un 
EASY and CERTAIN. 


The Baby De Laval is as perfect th hout as our pre machines, | 
roa proves a source of great profit purchasers. d for fur. 


G. &. WICKSON & CO., General Pacific Coast Agents, 
8 & 5 Hen STREET, SAN 


FRANCISCO. 
141 FRONT 8T., PORTLAND. 
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